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N stating that “it is, perhaps, safe to predict that the fire 
| insurance companies will never take the lead in en- 
couraging better construction by granting rate reductions for 
improvements in hazards,” and in saying that “the insurance 
companies are not philanthropic enough to make the expe- 
riment” of granting rate reductions for the introduction of 
automatic sprinklers, Lester W. Zartman of Yale University 
shows lamentable ignorance of present and long-existing 
conditions in the fire insurance business. Had he inquired 
of any fire insurance agent, or consulted any of the rating 
schedules to which he made allusion in the same article, he 
could readily have learned that it is a usual, every-day oc- 
currence for fire insurance companies to grant great conces- 
sions in rates of premium for the installation of automatic 
sprinklers, and to similarly recognize other improvements in 
risks. Moreover, it is undoubtedly true that the fire insur- 
ance companies’ practice of making due allowances in calcu- 
lating rates for safe methods of construction and the installa- 
tion of protective appliances has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about a general improvement in mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments, in particular, during the last 
two.decades. It is somewhat mortifying, therefore, for the 
fire underwriters to find that their efforts in this direction, 
and the sacrifice of millions of dollars of premiums that they 
might have collected, are so little appreciated as to be un- 
known to so eminent an authority on economics as Professor 
Zartman. For the professor’s information, we may add that 
the fire insurance companies annually expend very large 
sums—perhaps aggregating hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars—in conducting inspections of municipal fire departments, 
water supplies, alarm systems, etc., and in other lines of work, 
designed chiefly for the education and better protection of 
the public at large. While Mr. Zartman’s article is, in the 
main, a fair and logical presentation of the subjects covered, 
the section above alluded to has evoked criticism from such 
well-known underwriters as President J. B. Branch of the 
Providence Washington Insurance Company, Samuel R. 
Weed of Weed & Kennedy, and F. H. Wentworth, secretary 
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of the National Fire Protection Association. The pamphlet 
in question is one which every thoughtful fire underwriter 
should read. 





N unusual amount of space in the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR is taken up this week by the reports of three 
underwriters’ conventions that were held last week. Two of 
these were composed of life underwriters and one of fire un- 
derwriters. In previous recent issues we have given space to 
conventions of casualty men, insurance commissioners, asso- 
ciations of agents and others interested in various branches 
of insurance. In fact, the summer months are prolific of as- 
semblies of underwriters, and it can be said that no phase of 
the growing business of insurance escapes the keen observa- 
tions of the practical men who are pushing its various 
branches to such magnificent proportions. These gatherings 
are undoubtedly of great benefit to managers and agents of 
companies, who find from the discussions to which they listen 
much food for thought, and of practical utility when the sug- 
gestions are put in force. So long as these discussions are 
limited to the presentation of live questions that arise in actual 
experience, they cannot fail of being beneficial, but it fre- 
quently occurs that too great latitude is allowed to speakers 
whose propensities to ramble away from the subject under 
discussion prolong the sessions and waste valuable time 
Some of the carefully prepared papers that are presented, 
while of value to students of insurance, are too academic in 
their treatment of the subject, dealing more with the prin- 
ciples than the practice of insurance. They might be written 
by a person sitting in his study, familiar with insurance in 
theory but never having had experience as a manager or a 
field man. Such papers have but a temporary interest for the 
live, active, hustling men who secure and develop business. 
What they want is information regarding the actual condi- 
tions as they meet them, and hints as to how they can ad- 
vance the interests of their companies and at the same time im- 
prove their own financial status. Criticisms of this nature 
are often passed upon the proceedings of conventions, and 
those who have charge of arranging for them in future should 
be careful to secure speakers who are in close touch with ac- 
tual conditions. Notwithstanding such criticisms, there is 
always enough of the practical side of the subject presented 
at the conventions to justify their existence and their con- 
tinuance. 





HE present situation in burglary insurance is neither edi- 
fying nor satisfactory. For some time past there have 

been complaints from different sections of the country to the 
effect that certain companies were cutting rates, paying un- 
warranted commissions to brokers, and in other ways con- 
tributing to the demoralization of the business. It was hoped 
that at the meeting of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters 
Association, held in New York, October 6, some action would 
be taken to bring all companies into line in the interests of 
harmony and uniformity. Unfortunately not all the com- 
panies are members of the association, and so are not bound 
by any rules or regulations it may formulate, and it is held 
that these outsiders are responsible for the existing unsatis- 
factory conditions. But it seems that the association, for 
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some reason or other, is not strong enough to induce the out- 
siders to come into the fold, nor to hold its own members, for 
four of the companies withdrew therefrom at the recent 
meeting, refusing to sign the pledge to support and abide by 
the rules and regulations it had or might formulate. Upon 
their withdrawal, a resolution was adopted abrogating all 
pledges and regulations relative to the payment of com- 
missions.. Thereupon some of the companies thus released 
from their pledges, announced their intention to meet outside 
competition at all hazards and fight fire with fire. Brokers 
were visited and offered increased commissions, ranging from 
thirty to forty per cent, for the business they control. This 
is a fat condition for the brokers, but can the companies af- 
ford to pay increased commissions while premium rates re- 
main as low as they are at present? It has been claimed by 
the companies that at existing rates the margin of profit is 
extremely narrow, and might be obliterated entirely by a 
series of heavy losses. If this is correct, any increase on the 
expense side of the ledger is something to be deplored. Prob- 
ably a few weeks’ trial of unrestrained competition may pre- 
sent the subject to all concerned from a more reasonable 
viewpoint. One thing is certain, which is that underwriters 
never appear to advantage when quarreling among them- 
selves, especially when they air their grievances in public. 





T is pleasing to note, by the records of The Journal of Com- 
merce, that the fire loss of the United States and Canada 
in September last was $6,000,000 less than in the same month 
in 1908, though it exceeded the loss in September, 1907, by 
$3,600,000. The amount of loss reported for last month is 
$15,048,000, and the total for the first nine months of this 
year is given as $151,099,950. If the loss for the last quarter 
of the year is about normal, the aggregate indicated for the 
entire year will be about $200,000,000, or considerably less 
than in either 1908 or 1907. 








LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The Metropolitan Tower proved a great source of attraction during 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration, no less than two thousand persons 
having visited it in the two weeks. On Thursday last, at the invitation 
of the executive officers of the company, the commanding officers in 
New York harbor inspected the building throughout, and were sub- 
sequently entertained at luncheon. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Hegeman, General Stewart L. Woodford (president of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission), representatives of the sev- 
eral countries and Rev. Wm. T. Manning, rector of Trinity. The 
famous Llanelly Royal Welsh Prize Choir visited the building on 
Friday last, and before leaving sang several songs in thé presence of 
the officers and division heads. 

A meeting of representatives of the burglary insurance companies 
will be held on Friday, Octobér 15, to discuss the question of com- 
missions in New York and Chicago. 











BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


It is announced that the field men of the Massachusetts Accident 
Company will meet in Boston, December 7, to observe the twenty- 
sixth anhiversary of the founding of the company. There will be 
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sessions extending over two days, concluding with a banquet 
Wednesday evening, December 8. 


A course of insurance lectures is to be given at the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. this winter. The Life Insurance Course will have for 
instructors: Robertson G. Hunter, A. I. A., F. A. S., and Samuel 
Davis, LL. B. The subjects to be presented are: 

1—History, character, object; conducted by charters granted by the 
State. 2 and 3—Mortality tables; their use obligatory under State 
laws; computation of premiums and annuities; reserve and its func- 
tion; net premiums; expense loadings. 4—Surrender values; why 
they exist; computation; theory of surrender charges. 5—Mutual or 
participating insurance; non-participating or stock plans; theory of 
each. 6—Surplus; origin and destination; necessity of surplus; con- 
sideration of small and large surplus accounts; 7—Valuation of lia- 
bilities and assets; theory of net valuation; why preliminary term as 
a basis of valuation is not permitted in Massachusetts. 8—Policy con- 
tract; nature and meaning; cannot be canceled or annulled by the 
company when once entered into; differs in this respect from other 
forms of insurance. 9Q—Assessment insurance; fraternal insurance; 
British Friendly Societies. 1o—Industrial insurance; by private cor- 
poration; in connection with savings banks by virtue of recent legis- 
lation in Massachusetts. 11—Legislation affecting life insurance com- 
panies; in the United States; in foreign countries. 12—Government 
supervision of life insurance; by decisions of United States Supreme 
Court in Paul v. Virginia must be by State governments; reference 
to the more searching regulations enforced by the government of 
Germany. 13—Economic position of life insurance in the industrial, 
commercial and social welfare of the State. 14—Agency organiza- 
tion; necessity of agents; education and equipment of the high-class 
agent. z 
Between the two courses C. W. Fletcher, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, will lecture on the history and organiza- 


tion of the Insurance Department. 


The fall meeting of the Actuarial Society of America is being held 
in Springfield, Mass., to-day, and will be continued to-morrow in 
the offices of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. The annual fall dinner 
will be held at the Massasoit House this evening. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


President L. G. Fouse of the Fidelity Mutual Life was one of the 
strong men elected to the directorate of the Peoples National Fire 
Insurance Company at the meeting held last week. 


McCausland, Moore & Stringer is the style of the new firm just 
organized to handle the business in this section of the Des Moines 
Life of Iowa, with headquarters in this city. 


Edward Cluff, a prominent New York broker and former president 
of the Union Casualty Company, which was absorbed by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, was a visitor to this city last week. 


E. W. Merritt, formerly connected with the Scranton Life at Pitts- 
burg, has been placed in charge of the office which the Union National 
Life of Philadelphia has just established there. 


Vice-President T. A. Richardson of the Enterprise Casualty Com- 
pany of Philadelphia is about to open offices for the company in 
Scranton, Pa. 


What is believed to be the largest sprinkler leakage loss which ever 
occurred in this city happened recently at the J. T. Bailey plant. It 
is reported to have been approximately $8000, and that the United 
States Casualty Company carried the line. 


The Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company has been licensed to do 
business in the States of Maryland and Alabama. 


—New York Safety Reserve Fund of Syracuse, N. Y., has issued a new 
policy covering accidental death, sickness and injury. ‘The Safety Casualty” 
policy covets every bodily itijury, fatal or otherwise, due to accidental causes. 
Double indemnity is paid for accidental deaths while riding in a passenger con- 
veyance; three-fifths the amount for illness disability paid during convalescence; 
$30 per month paid if policyholder is quarantined; half the principal sum paid 
for deaths due to sunstroke, freezing or hydrophobia; expenses not to exceed 
$10 paid to put insured in care of friends. The principal sum of the policy 
is $500, indemnity for accident $45 per month, and $30 per month for sickness 
disability. Hazardous risks are not accepted, and a flat premium of $1 monthly 
is charged. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 


The Pacific Coast is now represented in the Association of life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, Cal., having 
been elected a member at the October meeting. The Pacific Mutual is the 
largest life insurance company on the Western Slope. It began business 
in 1868, and has admitted assets of over $16,000,000. 

The association is considering a proposition presented by President 
John F. Dryden of the Prudential for the appointment of a commission 
of experts of national reputation to thoroughly study the question of the 
taxation of life insurance companies and make a report theredn. The 
subject was referred to a committee consisting of President Paul Mor- 
ton of the Equitable, President Sylvester C. Dunham of the Travelers, 
Vice-President Leslie D. Ward of the Prudential, and General Counsel 
Robert Lynn Cox of the association. 

The resignation of William J. Tully as attorney to the association was 
received, and on motion of President George E. Ide of the Home Life 
it was voted to spread on the minutes a resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion for his services and wishing success to him in his new position as 
general solicitor of the Metropolitan Life. General Counsel Cox also 
paid a tribue to Mr. Tully, saying that his services had been most valu- 
able, and that his retirement from the association was a matter of keen 
personal regret. 

As this was the first meeting since the early summer, Mr. Cox re- 
viewed the activities of the organization in the interim. He referred 
particularly to the opposition that had been made by the associaticn to 
the Federal corporation tax bill and expressed satisfaction that the as- 
sociation’s committee, backed up by practically all the life insurance 
companies in the United States, had succeeded in having the measure so 
changed as to relieve it of ambiguity in its application to the life in- 
surance business. 





—At the last meeting of the directors of the Standard Life of Camden, 
N. J., it was decided to increase the capita] to $300,000, so as to enable the 
company to enter Pennsylvania, New York and the New England States. 


—The Standard Mutual Life of America, Pittsburg, reports that it has writ- 
ten a million dollars of business each month since organization. The com- 
pany’s policy is accompanied by a stock-sharing option. 

—At the last regular meeting of the supreme advisory board of the Order of 
Unity of Pittsburg, Pa., Foster M. Mohney of Clarion, Pa., was chosen second 
vice-president of the order, to fill the unexpired term of Hon. J. A. F. Hoy, 
deceased. 


—The Reading Mutual Life of Reading, Pa., reports insurance written to 
June 30, $402,250; to July 31, $708,250; to August 31, $1,068,375, and to Sep- 
tember 30, $1,447,375, thus showing steady growth. Branch offices have been 
established at the following places: Allentown, Pa.; Easton, Pa.; Emaus, Pa.; 
Jersey Shore, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Lebanon, Pa.; Norristown, Pa.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Quakertown, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; York, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del. 

—The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports that the business of 
September, both new and old, as compared with the same month of the pre- 
vious year, showed a satisfactory increase. It is believed that the return of 
the “leaders” from the convention, which interrupted their work somewhat, 
will give emphasis this month to the value of that convention. The favorable 
business conditions, satisfactory progress of the company and the pruning of 
the agency force to those who are successful producers, unite in a good promise 
for the future. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





—The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has issued the following nine- 
months’ assurance statement: Assurance in force January 1, 1909, $124,734,- 
015; issued to October 1, 1909, $11,529,326; restored October 1, 1909, $60,500; 
increased October 1, 1909, $145,300; additions October 1, 1909, $162,177; total, 
$136,631,818; assurance terminated, $6,488.161; in force October 1, 1909, $130,- 
143,157; gain in insurance in force, $5,409,142. 

—State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., reports forty-five per cent increase 
in September—fifty-three per cent increase to October 1. In September new 
assurance was issued to the amount of $1,190,434, an increase of $367,434 over 
September, 1908. The total business during the three quarters of 1909 was 
$11,541,326, an increase of nearly $4,000,000 over the corresponding period of 
1908. On September 20 the company passed the grand total of new business 
issued during 1908, which was $10,820,400. 





—The Rhodus Brothers of Chicago have just placed before the public their 
thirty-second variety in the form of the Consolidated Life Securities Company, 
the avowed purpose of which is to take stock in the Central Life Securities 
Company and issue its own stock in exchange and eventually get control of the 
assets now in the hands of Receiver Fetzer. 
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THE WEST. 


Ladies of the Maccabees of the World. 


A school of instruction is being held at the World’s Maccabee Temple, 
Pt. Huron, Mich. The object of this study course is to perfect the field 
workers and thus make the work of the order more complete in detail. 
This course requires a mcnth of concentrated work on office and field- 
work methods and the science of life insurance, and representatives are 
coming from every State in the union to take advantage of this educa- 
tional movement. The Ladies of the Maccabees of the World are striv- 
ing to reach the topmost round of the ladder of fraternalism, and 
amongst its members are some of the cleverest and brightest women in 
the United States. 








Bankers Reserve Life Company. 


The quarterly statement of the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., 
of which Bascom H. Robison is president, shows total assets on Sep- 
tember 30 of $1,913,720, as against $1,566,344 on December 31, 1908. After 
providing for net mean reserve on all policies in force, computed on the 
Actuaries Table of Mortality with four per cent interest and the Ameri- 
can Table with three and one-half per cent interest, and all other lia- 
bilities, there is an excess security to policyholders of $456,302, as against 
$389,340 on December 31, 1908. The company now has $25,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. On December 31, 1908, this item stood at $21,895,256. 





—The Preferred Mutual Life of Oakland, Cal., has been dissolved. 
—The Peoples Life of Chicago was admitted to Nebraska on September 28. 


—The United States Annuity and Life of Chicago announces the appoint- 
ment of Chas. W. Cook as manager for Northern Indiana. 


—Bailey Wilkinson of Missouri and W. P. Wilson of Arkansas are leading 
men in the ranks of the International Life of St. Louis. 


—Following an examination of the New Era Association of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Alfred M. Webster, its secretary, shot and killed himself. 


—The United States Annuity and Life of Chicago has been licensed in 
Georgia and the territory placed in charge of W. A. Roberts, a large producer 
and capable field man. 


—Jay Dwiggins, president of the Life Underwriters Association of San Fran- 
cisco, has resigned as manager of the Phenix Mutual Life to return to the 
Equitable of New York. 


—The Midland Life Association of St. Paul has done fractically no business 
during 1909, the management evidently directing its efforts to the organization 
of a new legal-reserve compary. 


—The Old Colony Life has appointed Ward G. Murray, formerly district 
manager for the North American Life at Springfield, as general agent for six 
counties adjacent to Springfield. ; 

—The Commercial Life of Indiana entertained its field men at the home 
office on October 1 and 2. The meeting marked the beginning of the fourth 
year of business. The company is rapidly increasing its agency force, and is 
arranging to enter six new States at the beginning of next year. Its net gain 
in business as compared with the same period of last year is fifty per cent. 


—One of the September appointments of the United States Annuity an¢ Life 
of Chicago is that of E. H. Alford to take charge of the northern ftalf of 
Illinois, exclusive of Cook county. Mr. Alford is experienced in field work. 
He was at one time pastor of the First Congregational Church of Denver. He 
is well acquainted in Northern Illinois, and his prospects of success are un- 
usually bright. 


—L. Samuel, general manager of the Oregon Life of Portland, reports over 
fifty per cent more business in September, 1909, than in September, 1908. Com- 
petition is keen, but Mr. Samuel’s instructions to field men are to leave the 
other companies and their agents alone. “Whenever,” says Mr. Samuel, “you 
find a man who desires to lapse a policy in any regular company in order to give 
it to you, advise him not to do it. Try, however, to write him for more insur- 
ance. No man is over-insured.” 

—The United States Annuity and Life of Chicago has found it necessary to 
alter its plans in Arkansas. Director of Agencies Host is now in the South, 
and has appointed O. C. Ludwig and V. O. Brack as managers for Southwestern 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Little Rock, and T. N. Maynard as manager for 
Eastern Arkansas, with headquarters at Pine Bluff. These gentlemen all come 
to the company well recommended, and they started off by immediately writing 
some business. 





THE SOUTH. 


Atlanta Notes. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Roy L. White, until recently connected with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has been appointed district manager for the New England Mutual 
Life, with headquarters at Sandersville, Ga. 

Wilmer L. Moore, president of the Southern States Life at Atlanta, 
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Ga., was one of the prominent figures at the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention held last week at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert L. Foreman of the Mutual Benefit, R. F. Shedden of the Mutual 
Life, and C. C. McGehee, of the Home Life at Atlanta, Ga., attended the 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters at Louis- 
ville, Ky. EMPIRE. 

Atlanta, October 9. 





—The Equity Life Insurance Company has filed articles of incorporation at 
Louisville, Ky., to do an assessment business, with $25,000. 


—Warrants have been issued for the arrest of the officers of the Knights of 
Agriculture, a negro fraternal, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. The 
warrants were issued at the instance of the South Carolina Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

—The New Mexico National Life of Roswell expects to be ready to begin 
business about January 1. The officers are J. F. Hinkle, president; W. A. 
Johnson and W. M. Atkinson, vice-presidents; R. T. Williams, secretary; E. 
A. Cahoon, treasurer. 


—The Georgia Life of Macon has purchased the Masonic Temple on Mul- 
berry street, and will remodel the building at a cost of $100,000. When com- 
pleted it will be the handsomest office building in Macon. The company will re- 
tain the second floor as its home office. 


—According to the bulletin of the Bureau of Insurance of Virginia, the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of Norfolk, Va., which is not in actual 
operation, holds a charter for an industrial sick benefit company, not a legal 
reserve company. The authorized maximum capital is $5000. This company 
is reported to be trying to sell $500,000 of extension-fund certificates through 
another corporation that acts as its fiscal agent. 


—Bulletin No. 1, issued by the Bureau of Insurance of Virginia, covers a 
wide ficid and contains numerous warnings and instructions to the public re- 
garding insurance and insurance companies. Considerable space is given to re- 
marks concerning the promotion of insurance companies. Various fraternal 
associations which have sought admission to Virginia are scored by Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Button, and detailed information as to the law on various 
insurance matters is given. 


—The West Virginia Insurance Department has issued a bulletin stating 
that it seeks to stand between the insuring public and the companies, and offer- 
ing to furnish information as to the desirability of stock in insurance com- 
panies which is now being widely offered with extravagant promises of profits. 
It is also sending out the resolution adopted by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners warning the public against insurance stock sold on the 
commission basis. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 


YALE READINGS IN 
Valuable Text-Book on Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Insurances. 


INSURANCE 


Some five years ago two volumes of lectures on insurance were 
issued by the Yale University Press which were at once accepted as 
non-technical text books on the subject. Their contents comprised a 
series of lectures on various phases of the insurance business deliv- 
ered in the insurance course at the university by a number of well- 
known insurance men. The great demand for these books speedily 
exhausted the edition, and it has been found advisable not merely to 
reprint the old lectures, but to give something new in their place. 
Consequently two new volumes have been issued bearing the title 
Yale Readings in Insurance, which have been edited by Lester W. 
Zartman, Ph. D., assistant professor of political economy at Yale. 
Special readings have been selected from the Yale lectures and from 
other sources, so as to cover the changes that have taken place in 
recent years, and in order that a more comprehensive treatment of the 
subject could be secured. In this way the scope of the new readings 
has been broadened and their usefulness increased. 

The volume dealing with life insurance comprises twenty-six chap- 
ters, of which only four were in the old volume and three of those 
have been partly re-written. The titles of the readings in this volume 
are as follows: Elimination of Risk; Function of Life Insurance; 
History of Life Insurance, period of early beginnings; Origin of Life 
Insurance Theory; History of Life Insurance in Great Britain; 
History of Life Insurance in the United States; Theory of Risk; 
Mortality Tables; Assessment Life Insurance; Fraternal Life Insur- 
ance; Net Premiums; Provision for Expenses; Reserve; Net Valua- 
tion; Policy Contracts; Policy Conditions, Surrenders and Loan 
Privileges; Expenses for Agents; Distribution of Surplus; Deferred 
Dividend Policies; Economic Aspect of Lengthening Human Life; 
Control of Life Insurance Companies; Mistakes in State Regulation 
of the Insurance Business; Federal Supervision of Insurance; Neces- 
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sity for Reform of Life Insurance Taxation; Industrial Insurance. 
Among the insurance men represented by articles in this volume are 
John M. Holcombe, president of the Phoenix Mutual Life; Henry 
Moir, associate actuary of the Home Life; L. G. Fouse, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life; John B. Lunger, vice-president of the 
Travelers; Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life, and 
John F. Dryden, president of the Prudential. 

Fire and Miscellaneous Insurances are treated in a volume contain- 
ing twenty-two chapters or readings. Only seven of the old lectures 
have been reprinted and all but one of these have been extensively 
changed. The chapter headings in this volume are as follows: 
History of Fire Insurance in Europe; History of Fire Insurance in 
the United States; Function of Fire Insurance; Organization of Com- 
panies; Rates and Hazards; Fire Rating; Scientific Fire Rating; 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy; Nature of Policy Contracts; Co- 
insurance Clause; Discrimination and Co-operation in Fire Insurance 
Rating; Valued Policy Laws; Conflagration Hazard; Fire Insurance 
Engineering; Fire Protection with Automatic Sprinklers; Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance; History of Marine Insurance; Policy Con- 
tract in Marine Insurance; Steam Boiler Insurance; Employers Lia- 
bility Insurance; Government Insurance; Operation of Compulsory 
Workingmen’s Insurance in Germany. The insurance men whose 
writings are gathered in these volumes include Richard M. Bissell, 
vice-president Hartford Fire; A. F. Dean of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine; F. C. Moore, formerly of the Continental; Frederick C. 
Moore of the Hartford Fire; A. A. Raven, president Atlantic Mutual; 
A. D. Ristere of the Hartford Steam Boiler, and W. F. Moore, presi- 
dent New Amsterdam Casualty. 

It will be seen from the titles quoted that the subject of insurance 
has been thoroughly covered, so that an accurate practical knowledge 
of the business may be secured. Every insurance man can gather 
something of interest from these works. 

The books are handsomely bound in Oxford blue cloth and will be 
supplied by The Spectator Company, Selling Agents for the Insurance 
World, at $2.50 per volume, carriage prepaid, with liberal discount 
when ordered in quantities. Orders should be addressed to The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, and should specify 
the volume desired, whether “Life Insurance” or “Fire and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance.” 





Board of Trade Reports of the British Life Companies, 1909. 


The annual volume issued by authority of the British Parliament, deal- 
ing with the returns of life insurance companies operating in Great 
Britain, has made its appearance. Its full title is “Statements of Ac- 
counts and of Life Assurance and Annuity Business and Abstracts of 
Actuarial Reports, Deposited with the Board of Trade under Section 10 
of the Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, During the Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1908.” The volume contains complete returns of more than 
one hundred life companies covering their business for the last reported 
year and a number of valuation returns. Price, $4 per copy. American 
life insurance companies desiring this information may order the work 
through The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





“Mistakes in State Regulation of the Insurance Business.” 


The above is the title of an article by Professor Lester W. Zartman, 
of the Department of Political Economy, Yale University, which goes 
into the subject at considerable length, and closes with a discussion of 
the desirability and feasibility of National supervision of insurance. 
Prof. Zartman’s conclusions are that State supervision ‘‘has failed 
seriously in the half-century that it has been on trial,’’ and that “the 
remedy which has been suggested is in laws securing publicity and re- 
sponsibility; these laws to be enforced by a National department of 
insurance.” This paper is reprinted from The Yale Review in pamphlet 
form, and may be purchased at 10 cents per copy through the Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 


—The Permanent Way is the title of a pamphlet bearing on branch-office 
organization in Great Britain, written by T. P. Wansbrough. It describes a 
method by which branch offices may be systematically conducted. General 
agents of life insurance companies in this country can gather some instructive 
points for their own guidance from this brochure. It can be obtained through 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, price seventy-five cents. 
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October 14, 1909] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS. 


Twentieth Annual Meeting—Louisville Gives Royal Welcome— 
Interesting and Insteructive Program—President Edwards’ 
Address—Officers’ Reports Show Flourishing Con- 
dition—Papers Read on Important Topics—John 
W. Whittington of Los Angeles Elected 
President. 





[SPECIAL REPORT TO THE SPECTATOR.] 


The National Association of Life Underwriters convened in twentieth 
annual session at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., October 7, 8, 9. 
The complete programme laid .out was as follows: 


OCTOBER 7. 


Morning Session, 10 O’Clock.—Invocation, Rev. E. L. Powell, pastor 
First Christian Church. Address of welcome, Hon. James F. Grinstead, 
Mayor of Louisville; Hon. Charles W. Bell, Commissioner of Insurance; 
James M. Johnson, Esq., president of Louisville Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Roll call of delegates, reading minutes of previous conven- 
tion; president’s address, secretary’s report; treasurer’s report, execu- 
tive committee report, local committee announcements. 

Afternoon Session, 2:30 O’Clock.—Address, William C. Johnson, Esq., 
New York, manager Phcenix Mutual Life, ‘‘Co-operation.’’ Discussion 
five-minute topic, ‘“‘“Should the Practice of Employing Part-Time Agents 
be Abolished?” Address, John W. Whittington, Los Angeles, first vice- 
president National Association, ‘‘Reflecticns and Reverberations From 
the West.’’ 

OCTOBER 8. 

Morning Session, 10 O’Clock.—Address, George H. Noyes, Milwaukee, 
Wis., counsel Northwestern Mutual Life, ‘‘Taxation.’’ Discussion five- 
minute topic, ‘‘Good or Harmful Effects of Early Cash and Loan Values 
on Policies.’”” New business, presentation of resolutions, etc.; action of 
executive committee’s recommendations. 

Afternoon Session, 2:30 O’Clock.—Address, A. F. Sheldon, Chicago, 
president of the Sheldon School, ‘“‘The Science of Business Building.” 
Discussion of five-minute topics, ‘‘Are Advances to Agents Necessary to 
Build and Maintain an Effective Agency Force?’ Appointment of nomi- 
nation committee. Address, William J. Tully, New York, counsel Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


OCTOBER 9. 


Morning Session, 10 O’Clock.—Address, S. R. Elson, Omaha, agency 
supervison Equitable Life, ‘“‘Agency Organization.”” Announcement and 
reading prize essays. ‘‘The Life Insurance Agent as a Public Bene- 
factor.’’ Presentation of Calef Loving Cup by Young E. Allison, editor 
The Insurance Field. Presentation of Ben Williams’ Vase by C. M. Cart- 
right, managing editor of The Western Underwriter. Selection of place 
for holding annual convention 1910, report of nominating committee, elec- 
tion and installation of officers, unfinished business. 


BANQUET. 

Toastmaster, Charles Jerome Edwards, retiring president; the Hon. 
Augustus E. Willson, Governor of Kentucky; William Marshall Bullitt, 
Louisville; the Hon. Ollie M. James, member of Congress, first congres- 
sional district of Kentucky; the Right Rev. Charles T. Woodcock, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Kentucky; the new president. 


The entertainment features began on the evening of October 6 with 
reception by the Louisville Association. Music, dancing and refresh- 
ments furnished a most enjoyable evening. The other features of the 
entertainment included a theatre party on the evening of the 7th; a 
luncheon at the County Club for the ladies on the 8th; a trip to the 
races at Churchill Downs, and banquet at the Seelbach on the 9th. 

The following is a complete list of the delegates, visitors and guests 
registered up to noon of the 8th inst.; 


Henry J. Powell, Equitable, Louisville, Ky.; J. M. Johnson, Fidelity 
Mutual, Louisville; K. L. McDonald, Phcenix Mutual, Louisville; Lothair 
Smith and wife, Equitable, Louisville; E. H. Thompson, Equitable, 
Louisville; Miss Addie Lee Thompson, A. D. Knox and wife, Mutual 
Benefit, Louisville; Mrs. J. M. Johnson and the Misses Sheila and Louise 
Johnson, Louisville; J. W. Ward, United States Life, Louisville; T. 
Johnson Cleaney and wife, Home Life, Louisville; F. L. Noad, Mutual 
Life, Louisville; Lue Vernon Wolfe, Mutual Life, Louisville; A. L. Noe, 
State Mutual, Louisville; C. D. Rodman, Northwestern, Louisville; Hetty 
Roberts, Northwestern, Louisville; S. G. Tyler, Equitable, Louisville; 
Ruth Noe, Louisville; H. R. Kendall and wife, Prudential, Louisville; 
Mrs. G. L. McDonald, Louisville; D. R. Guin and wife, Phenix Mutual, 
Louisville; Ernest W. Sprague and wife, Fidelity Mutual, Lousville; 
Mrs. E. M. Renson, Louisville; W. W., S. F. and K. S. Dennis, Mutual 
Benefit, Louisville; H. Dammerman, Mutual Benefit, Louisville; C. F. 
Watkins, Mutual Benefit, Louisville; Mrs. W. W. Dennis, Mutual Benefit, 
Louisville; Miss Leona Brown, Mutual Benefit, Louisville; Miss Hen- 
rietta White, Mutual Benefit, Louisville; Mrs. H. Dammerman, Mutual 
Benefit, Louisville; Mrs. C. T. Watkins, Fidelity Mutual, Louisville; F. 
W. Lynch, Fidelity Mutual, Louisville; H. W. Key, Travelers, Louisville; 
A. C. Remmel, Mutual Life, Little Rock; V. B. Sweet, Provident Life 
and Trust, Boston; W. G. Harris, Provident Life and Trust, Worcester; 
Cc. C. Watson, Nashville American, Nashville; C. J. Edwards, president 
National Association,, New York; R. F. Shedden, Mutual, Atlanta; J. 
Henry Johnson, National Life, Oklahoma City; W. H. Herrick, .Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, St. Louis; R. F. Palmer, Berkshire, Chicago; W. J. 
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Cameron, Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Birmingham; A. E. Penwell, U. S. 
Investor, Boston; Harry F. Overley, Mutual Life, Louisville; Mrs. G. 
Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City; J. E. Myers, A#tna, Indianapolis; J. O. 
Pace and Miss Reba Pace, Manhattan, Louisville; W. B. Pace and wife, 
Manhattan, Louisville; W. C. Grigsby and wife, The Insurance Field, 
Louisville; L. L. Anderson, Northwestern, Louisville; C. W. Orr, Actna, 
Ft. Wayne; E. M. Ensign, The Life Association News, New York; W. W. 
Wood, U. S. Life, Pittsburg; Clara M. Harper, secretary to Mr. Wood; 
E. H. Lestock Gregory, 4tna, San Francisco; John W. Whittington, first 
vice-president National Association, Los Angeles; Paul De Los, AStna, 
San Francisco; J. Stanley Edwards, tna, Denver; J. G. Webb, Jr., 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.; F. L. McKernan, National Life, Louis- 
ville; D. R. Midyette, Fidelity Mutual, Richmond; Glover S. Hastings, 
New England Mutual, Boston; Mrs. H. T. Overlay, Louisville; H. H. 
Ward, ex-president Cleveland; N. D. Sills, Sun Life of Canada, Rich- 
mond; Wm. Tolman, second vice-president National Association, and 
wife, Bridgeport; Miss Emily Robinson, secretary to Wm. Tolman, 
Bridgeport; Wm. D. Camp, Berkshire, Buffalo; W. G. Justice and wife, 
Provident Life and Trust, Buffalo; F. E. McMullin, chairman executive 
committee National Association, Rochester; E. J. Clark, John Hancock, 
Baltimore; R. M. Northrop, Travelers, Hartford; J. R. Norris, National 
Life, Los Angeles; A. J. Arthur, National Life, Chicago; John Dolph, 
ex-president and wife, Washington, D. C.; Chas. N. Weber and wife, 
Home Life, Buffalo; Hiram Jadlee, Mutual Benefit, Evansville; Edw. D. 
Horgan, Germania, Buffalo; B. G. Bennett, Northwestern, Rochester; 
Geo. H. Olmsted and wife, National Life, Cleveland; H. H. Thurlow, 
Prudential, Louisville; Miss E. S. Bright, Prudential, Louisville; H. W. 
Bloomingston, The Life Insurance Educator, Louisville; Jno. D. Spencer, 
New York Life, Salt Lake; Daniel G. Spencer, Salt Lake; Loren B. 
Williamson and wife, Actna Life, Louisville; Jas. E. Williams, Mutual 
Life, Louisville; Mrs. Buckley, Louisville; Mrs. M. C. Bloomingston, 
Louisville; O. S. Boda, Metropolitan. Detroit; M. W. Marshall, National, 
Detroit, Nathaniel Reese, Provident Life and Trust, Detroit; Will A. 
Waite, secretary National Association, and wife, Detroit; W. M. Scott, 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia; Thomas W. Russell, Connecticut 
General, Hartford; Geo. E. Risley, assistant superintendent of agents, 
Connecticut General, Hartford; Thos. E. Perkins, THE SPECTATOR, New 
York; Milton Carmichael, convention man, Detroit; D. A. Johnston, 
Union Central, Detroit; Ira D. Mapes and wife, Phenix Mutual, Kansas 
City; Wm. C. Johnson, Phenix Mutual, New York; Geo. R. Wilson, 
State Life, Indianapolis; Wm. Van Sickle, Home Life, Detroit; Charles 
Dobbs, The Insurance Field, Louisville; Miss Landolt, Louisville; Henry 
R. Prewitt, ex-Insurance Commissioner, Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Mrs. J. J. Jack- 
son, Cleveland; Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Equitable, Boston; Miss Lucy 
M. Morrill, Equitable, Boston; J. F. Usher and wife, Connecticut Mutual, 
Cleveland; J. J. Jackson, A®tna Life, Cleveland; J. Thomas Moore, 
superintendent of agencies Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia; Syl- 
van B. Phillips, Union Mutual, Portland, Me.; Millard W. Mack, North- 
western, Cincinnati; G. Russell Leonard, official stenographer, Chicago; 
H. D. Rodman and wife, Northwestern; Louisville; Roy Clendenin and 
wife, Northwestern, Paris, Ky.; Chas. J. Hubbard and wife, Union Cen- 
tral, Louisville; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer National Association, Litch- 
field, Conn.; M. J. Riegert, Metropolitan, Cleveland; Thomas Wood, 
Metropolitan, Rochester; J. W. Iredell, Jr., Penn Mutual, Cincinnati; 
H. S. Dale, Union Mutual, Chicago; Thomas L. Fansler, Northwestern, 
Chicago; Jonathan W. Jackson, Home Life, Chicago; O. W. Bair, Phoenix 
Mutual, Cincinnati; R. L. Foreman, Mutual Benefit, Atlanta; J. M. 
Skinner, Prudential, Atlanta; Garner Curran, The Western Insurance 
News, Los Angeles; E. M. France, State Mutual, Cleveland; N. O. Bacon, 
Prudential, Charleston; M. M. Mattison, Mutual Benefit, Anderson, S. C.; 
Chas. L. Virman, John Hancock, Detroit; J. O. McCarthy, Attna Life, 
Toronto; J. F. Wohlgemuth, The Western Underwriter, Chicago; T. B. 
Merrill, superintendent agencies Atna Life, Chicago; R. L. Coleman, 
State Mutual, Mt. Sterling; D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan, New York; 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Home Life, Cincinnati; B. E. Flickenger, John Han- 
cock, Indianapolis; E. G. Ritchie, State Mutual, Indianapolis; Al Pierce, 
The Louisville Herald, Louisville; D. S. Pooser, Union Central, Savan- 
nah; A. E. Liverman, Home Life, Denver; W. H. Hammond, Jr., Louis- 
ville Times Photo Company, Louisville; G. C. Schriever, Peoria Life, 
Peoria; Paul L. Beck, Peoria Life, Peoria; Mrs. Geo. R. Wilson, In- 
dianapolis; R. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit, Chicago; C. A. Bradley, Met- 
ropolitan, Portland, Me.; Wm. M. Furey, Berkshire, Pittsburg; A. R. 
Mackey, Berkshire Life, Pittsburg; Henry K. Merritt, Mutual, Indian- 
apolis; J. Pinkus, Northwestern, Indianapolis; Graham C. Wells, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, Pittsburg; Robt. S. Thompson, State Mutual, Min- 
neapolis; C. W. L. Burkett, The Courier Journal, Louisville; C. A. 
Foehl, Prudential, Pittsburg; Ernest R. Pittnam, Phenix Mutual, Pitts- 
burg; Wallace W. Morris and wife, A®tna, Louisville; David Meri- 
wether and wife, Louisville; P. H. Tomplet, Mutual Benefit, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. W. Elgin, Mutual Benefit, Maysville, Ky.; W. D. Wallace, 
Mutual Benefit, Sturgis, Ky.; Mrs. H. Tamplet, Louisville; W. L. Mc- 
Pheeters and wife, Massachusetts Mutual, Louisville; A. C. Newell, 
Columbian National, Atlanta; Wm. A. Moore, vice-president Phcenix 
Mutual, Hartford; W. G. Claxon and wife, Phenix Mutual, Louisville; 
W. J. Cardwell and wife, Mutual Benefit, Lexington, Ky.; A. C. Sweeney, 
Mutual Benefit, Lexington; J. R. King, Mutual Benefit, Indianapolis; 
Cc. A. Wray, Home Life, Philadelphia; E. O. Mosier, Equitable, Phila- 
delphia; Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of agents State Mutual, Wor- 
cester; Geo. C. Sawyer, Travelers, Syracuse; J. Burbank, Manufacturers, 
Brantford, Ont.; Wm. L. Smith and wife, Connecticut Mutual, Louis- 
ville; Lee Lamar Robinson and wife, The Louisville Post, Louisville; 
Geo. E. Porter, United Insurance Company, Chicago; Dr. H. C. Castor, 
Connecticut General, Chicago; M. W: Torrey, secretary and actuary 
Manhattan Life, New York; Hunter A. Craycroft and wife, Mutual 
Benefit, Oklahoma City; Edwin G. Bath, Pacific Mutual, San Francisco; 
Chapman Young, Northwestern, Los Angeles; Colin Ford, tna, Cin- 
cinnati; J. O. McCarthy, A2tna, Toronto; J. W. C. Baldwin, president 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg; H. A. Baker, M. D., Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust, Pittsburg; Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati; C. C. 
McGehee, Jr., Home Life, Atlanta; Mrs. Chas. J. Hubbard, Louisville; 
A. A. Drew, superintendent of agents Mutual Benefit, Newark; S. J. 
Evarts, The Eastern Underwriter, New York; Fred B. Mason and wife, 
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4&tna Life, Chicago; E. W. Lee, John Hancock, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; O. 
M. Abbott, The Life Insurance Educator, Chicago; Frank E. Jones, New 
England Mutual, Chicago; O. F. Wilson and wife, A®tna, Oklahoma 
City; G. S. Irwin, Mutual, Cleveland; W. D. Wyman, vice-president 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield. 


The address of President Charles Jerome Edwards, which was enthusi- 
astically received, is given herewith: 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


Locat ASSOCIATIONS, 


During the past year of association work five new associations have been added 
to our roll—those of Oklahoma, New Mexico, Sacramento, Washington and Nor- 
folk. I regret to report the loss to our membership of the Newark and Mont- 
gomery associations and the withdrawal of the Lowa association. There are now 
in process of formation, or already formed and awaiting affiliation, associations 
at — and Memphis, and we have altogether fifty-four associations on 
our roll. 

The membership in local associations has decreased during the past year by 
135 members, and I would particularly recommend to this convention that some 
programme be discussed and adopted whereby there may be concerted and per- 
sistent work all along the line to secure and Ome into membership and relation 
with our work the new men who have entered into the business during the last 
few years, as well as those older agents who may not have been associated with 
us in the past, in order that our ranks may not only be filled, but our influence 
extended so that each association may number upon its roll every responsible 
agent within the sphere of its influence. 


ANNUAL DuEs. 


At Los Angeles the constitution was amended, fixing the dues at $2 per annum. 
This was not done hastily or carelessly; neither was it jammed through. It was 
done on notice given at Toronto the year before. The executive committee gave 
it thoughtful consideration at their sessions there, and it received President 
McMullen’s approval. A committee was appointed to revise the constitution, 
with this object particularly in view. The convention at Los Angeles practically 
carried out the recommendations made at Toronto. The suggestions for in- 
creased dues were not altogether, and may not in part even, have been because 
of The News, but were more particularly to provide an adequate and dependable 
income for the work of the association. 

In previous years—in fact, if I am not mistaken, almost as long as our memory 
runs back—there has been an extension fund created by special subscription, 
either from among generous individual members or from local associations. This 
fund was for carrying on the work, for traveling expenses, publication, organiz- 
ing new associations and other legitimate and necessary expenses, in addition to 
the formal requirements of the association. It does not seem to me that it is 
good business to be levying assessments; to ask unselfish men who give of their 
time and effort to also give largely of their means. The association should be 
run on a business basis; it should know its income, and such income should be 
sufficient to meet its needs. * * * 

LEGISLATION. 

We have, I believe, seen the last of legislation limiting the earning power of 
the agent. The recent amendment to the insurance law in New York, providing 
some extension of renewal interest to the general agnts, was granted specifically 
and only for the purpose of somewhat more adequately compensating the general 
agent, not for his losses or sacrifices during the last ous or four years, but be- 
cause the law as originally passed did not provide sufficient margin between the 
soliciting agent and the general agent’s contract to pay a manager for his time, 
effort, ability and expense of management. To William C. Johnson more par- 
ticularly than anyone else, if not wholly so, life insurance agents are indebted 
for the character of the work which he began in their behalf in 1906, and has 
continued unremittingly and unselfishly ever since without compensation or 
recompense. stihl 

There is one measure of relief I would secure, and which I hope the influence 
of our association and the efforts of its future officers may bring about, and that 
is an increased commission upon the endowment forms of policies. Such relief 
would serve not only to create valuable business for the company, but serve to 
fill a demand in economics and provident savings, which in itself is of much 
greater importance than the mere question of agents’ commissions. The age in 
which we live demands, in addition to the protection of life insurance, some 
form of compulsory savings toward an old-age fund which is devoid of either 
investment or speculation, and which endowment insurance and annuities alone 

rovide. It is thus that the element of satisfaction is more nearly secured and 
fappiness promoted. 

Fietp Eruics. 

During the past two years much has been said on the subject of fair competi- 
tion—of correct methods in the field by and between ge And I believe that 
much has been accomplished in this direction, possibly, first, because of the 
elimination from the business of many men who engaged in it temporarily only, 
or of men who under the changed conditions were unable to sell straight life in- 
surance without some scheme tacked onto it. And the rest of us have come to 
believe that to represent our own companies it was bad business, as well as bad 
morals, to misrepresent other companies. And I firmly believe that the future 
presentation of life insurance demands this as a principle which we must accept 
and maintain. 

There is some point where competition must cease; is it only after a policy has 
been delivered and paid for? Must we exhaust every unfair comparison and 
deceptive ratio and misleading statement to swerve the prospect’s judgment or 
invite his prejudices, or shall competition be limited to a clean presentation of 
interest earnings, low expense and dividends record? We must admit that from 
a moral standpoint, when an agent has once educated his prospect, gained his 
confidence, secured his application and had the medical examination made, such 
an agent has legitimately earned the right to the business and the profits there- 
under, and that in attempting to upset the business at this juncture the com- 
peting agent is acting both unprofessionally and unfairly. * * * 

TWISTING. 

The practice of twisting, which became rather virulent three or four years 
ago, has always been attended by either misrepresentation or misunderstanding, 
and, while working disadvantage to the policyholder, was also an attack upon the 
character of the original agent. This has become so recognized that to-day 
twisting is practically abolished among all association men. The twister has 
either succumbed to the contempt of his fellows or to the pressure of legislative 
enactment regarding misrepresentation. I commend to the careful attention of 
every local association, and to their representatives in this convention, the legis- 
lation enacted in New York State last year providing that an agent who made 
misrepresentations to any insured person for the purpose of inducing such person 
to lapse, forfeit or surrender his insurance, is guilty of a misdemeanor; and, 
following this, Superintendent Hotchkiss, of the Insurance Department of New 
York, has warned the public against the operation of this overzealous agent who, 
driven by an ever-compelling desire to earn a commission, must argue and argue 
with a policyholder to change his insurance to the particular company which he 
represents; and that the least the Department can do is to help to maintain 
normal conditions in the insurance field and to insist in a very positive manner 
that nothing but the unadorned truth will be tolerated from such agents in this 
so-called readjusting business. 

I recommend that every association have just such a bill introduced and 
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passed by their respective legislatures, for your duty does not merely end with 
writing applications and paying death claims; it must extend alike to the protec- 
tion of your policyholders’ interests and that of the companies you represent. 


Part-TiME AGENT. 


_Considerable has been said during the last year regarding the part-time agent— 
his functions and the worth of the business secured by him. The phrase “part 
time”’ is somewhat misleading. I realize full well that in many communities, in 
agricultural sections and country towns, that of necessity the life insurance 
agent is nine times out of ten a part-time man; that operating as a fire insurance 
agent, a real estate broker, or having some other occupation or profession, which 
takes but little of his time, he becomes an agent. There can be no objection 
to this type of part-time men, who are legitimate representatives under company 
contract, and who do a bonafide life insurance business, and are so recognized 
among their neighbors. The crusade is against the part-time man who is not an 
agent, who never seeks or creates a prospect, who does not know the premium 
rate on any policy in the rate book. Ni 

_In New York State, thanks to the activities of the life underwriters’ associa- 
tions, the granting of agents’ licenses is more than a mere formality. Every 
application for a license is seriously considered by the Department before issuing. 
If the application does not give evidence of a bona fide intention to act as an 
agent the license is withheld. The issuing of licenses to members of the learned 
professions, to city, State and Government employees in the large cities, and men 
in other employment who give no promise or intention to take up and follow 
life insurance as a permanent business is not looked upon with favor by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. And the statute provides that no one shall solicit 
insurance who is not licensed as an agent, and no company or manager or agent 
may pay any commissions or any compensation whatever to anyone for securing 


‘an application for life insurance unless such an one be regularly licensed, under 


a penalty of $500 for each offense, be it company, manager or solicitor. And, in- 
cidentally, we have thereby pretty effectually killed rebating in New York State, 
as well as put a stop to the piratical incursions of this type of men; at the same 
time guaranteeing that life insurance commissions shall be paid to life insurance 


agents. 
AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 


To understand and apply the correct principles of agency organization is the 
great opportunity whereby the life insurance manager of the future may expect 
to achieve either profit or satisfaction. Agency organization means something 
more than the ebb and flow of the transient agent, the broker with his incidental 
case, the taking of business from anybody, everybody, and an occasional circular 
letter. Agency organization means the introduction into the business of men of 
character and ability who are enthusiastic about the business not merely because 
it provides the opportunity for making a good income, but because of a belief 
in the beneficence of life insurance and the satisfaction and comfort which goes 
with work well done. The agent of the future, to become successful, must have 
something more than a rate book and applicatior blank put into his hands and 
told to go out into the field; he must be educated; he must be trained; he must 
be worked with; he must be shown how. The successful agency manager of the 
future is the man who will not have a vast army of so-called agents under con- 
tract from among all sorts and conditions of people, but who will have a few 
high-grade, selected men whom he will organize, educate, enthuse—men who, ab- 


solutely loyal to their own companies and officers, will also believe the scientific 
ie ae zs 


fact that al] life insurance sold by good companies is good insurance. 

It behooves the general agent, with his extremely narrow margin of commis- 
sions and his responsible and expensive management, to engage only those men 
in whom he has every confidence, not only in dealing with him, but in dealing 
with the public, and the great problem of the general agent is to discover, train 
and supervise only such men as will be a credit to the business and who propose 
to ally themselves permanently with it. 

Secretary Will A. Waite’s annual report was very complete regarding 
the work accomplished by his office and also by the entire official staff. 
Some of the secretaries of the local bodies will probably try in future 
to answer the letters of the National Association more promptly, as Mr. 
Waite gave instances of having to send repeated letters and telegrams 
to stir up a few delinquents. The report concluded by saying: ‘‘Whether 
it is because I am more accustomed to the work this year, I do not 
know, but it seems to me that in spite of the many obstacles we have 
had to fight against and overcome, it has been a much more successful 
year than the previous one.” e 

Treasurer Eli D. Weeks reported receipts to the general fund of 
$4748, and total disbursements of $3599. Additional receipts of $200 
came in after he had prepared his formal report, and the delinquent 
list of dues was said to be much shorter than in any previous year. 

The report of the executive committee was submitted by Chairman 
Frank E. McMullen. It gave a summary of the work performed during 
the year and paid tribute to the splendid services rendered by the 
officers. An important recommendation was made relative to the ap- 
pointment of a corresponding secretary, with the suggestion that the 
publisher of the official organ of the association be appointed to the 
position. In conclusion, Mr. McMullen said: “I congratulate you upon 
the achievements of the past twenty years, and urge you to continue 
the good work until the Golden Rule, the keystone of our association arch, 
shall govern all of you in the daily pursuit of your business.”’ 

Tributes to the departed were made by R. D. Bokum of Chicago, on 
behalf of L. D. Wilkes of St. Paul; W. G. Justice of Buffalo, on Elihu A. 
Spencer; G. H. Olmstead, on Jas. T. Phelps of Boston, and R. F. Shedden 
of Atlanta, on Benjamin J. Apple of Savannah. 

Wm. C. Johnson of New York, fresh from a four months’ trip to 
Alaska, delivered his address on “‘Co-operation,’’ at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the first day and it was warmly welcomed. He said in part: 


CO-OPERATION. 
By Wm. C. Jounson. 


In all life lies a germ of growth which is not subject to the laws of mortality. 
Men, it is true, do their work and pass on, the weeds of forgetfulness which 
soon hide the tomb crowding out all remembrance of personalities; but the ideas 
which controlled their lives never die, and in the operation of time come to their 
logical fulfillment. * * * 

At first, the agent, without experience and with little knowledge of the 
principles of insurance, had but one idea in mind—the procurement of the appli- 
cation and the placing of the policy, and anyone who interfered with that end 
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was his natural enemy, whether it were the agent of a competing company, an 
examining who damned with faint praise, or a hard-hearted (perhaps 


the agent thought hostile) home office, which by a rejection destroyed his chance 
of earning a commission. Little by little, however, the idea spread, not only 
in the minds of agents, but of company officers as well, that the interests of 
company and agents were identical; that while rejections seemingly brought loss 
to the agent, he would incur ultimately a greater loss—perhaps of his company 
through insolvency, or at least the loss of its reputation as one distributing ade- 
quate dividends and granting insurance at low cost to its policyholders, if policies 
were written on the lives of impaired or doubtful risks. When companies com- 
menced to realize that their own progress and prosperity depended upon the per- 
manent welfare of a corps of ioluationn, upright, successful agents, and when 
the agent came to the realization that it was not only to the company’s advantage, 
but to his own, if he was truthful and conservative in representing the merits 
of its policies, if he aided in excluding impaired risks from membership, and even 
refrained from solicitation among classes of the population which individually 
considered might just squeeze past examiner and medical director, but which 
because of occupation or mode of life would inevitably give an unfavorable mor- 
tality, a great advance was made. It naturally followed to the mind of the 
individual agent that if correct practices, such success as gave complete self- 
respect, and co-operation on his part in advancing the interests of the company, 
reacted in the end favorably upon his own welfare as a permanent representative 
of his company, then it was of importance to him that his fellow agents of the 
same institution should likewise be self-supporting and conduct their business 
with a proper regard for the interests of the company. * * * ‘The benefits 
of co-operation between a body of agents who are all working for the same 
company, have the same objects to serve and are dependent in equal measure 
upon the welfare and growth of the institution they jointly represent, are obvious. 
It was a higher, broader conception, a further application of the ever-developing 
principles of co-operation, which has led to the organization and upbuilding of 
associations of life underwriters, their membership made up of the agents of com- 
peting companies, men who are in the position of rivals each to the other, 
whose sole interest in one another apparently should be to get the best of it in 
the quest for applications. Yet we find these rivals seated side by side in peace 
and amity, and the reason we so find them is that, just as the interest of each 
agent is bound up with the interests of his company and its other representatives, 
so in turn the interests of each company and its agents as a group have their 
relation to the growth, welfare and progress of the business of life insurance as 
a whole. * * * Such association in a common cause is of marked advantage 
in many ways in bringing together in a social mood, when the restraints of the 
business hours have been laid by, men who perhaps have scarcely met one an- 
other before. When men sit at the same table, rub elbows, have a subject of 
common interest to discuss, and get acquainted each with the good qualities of 
his neighbor, it follows that there must always thereafter be a fairer, better, 
kindlier relation between them in the incidents of daily business life, in the com- 
petition for business or in the employment of agents. As to the latter, a mere 
friendly word of caution now and then, which will prevent the waste of time or 
money on an incompetent or unworthy solicitor, will often amply repay one for 
all the time and thought devoted to association work. bts 

Without organization it is difficult to establish or maintain standards, to know 
just what may be the ideals of any body of men engaged in the same tasks, or 
the consensus of opinion on any subject affecting their interests. These needs 
have been met by the life underwriters associations, which have not only served 
to state the needs and formulate and express the views of agency workers in 
crises which have arisen in which the very welfare of the business was at stake, 
but through which the ideals of field men are crystalized into the practical 
standards and ethics of the business. Methods which brought loss and distrust 
to policyholders through twisting have come to be abhorrent to men of decent in- 
stincts, not because individuals as such paid much attention to the practice or its 
effects, but because organizations of agents, jealous of the unfortunate and de- 
structive effect of unprincipled twisting campaigns, have educateu the individual 
to its evils and created a sentiment against it which has done much to relieve the 
business from its blight. I venture to say that the sentiment which has been 
raised against rebating through the activities of agency organizations has been 
more effective in stopping the practice than all the penal statutes ever passed. 
Ws Just how the associations should conduct their campaigns for better 
practices, I do not pretend to say. There are some men of very logical minds 
who say that if rebating and twisting are evils, then those who are caught at 
either practic: should be expelled and ostracised. I won't stop to disagree with 
such men now, though I might remark in passing that conversion of the offender 
is more apt to stop the practice than expulsion. There are some, on the other 
band, who say they cannot join in association work because some of the number 
do not live up to their professions. Again I say, convert them, and conversion 
is more apt to follow association with men who do business honorably than to 
follow ostracism. If those who stand on one side and criticise would only pitch 
in and do their own full share, thinking and talking less of the real or imagined 
faults of others, and just being sure to do their own full duty;.if they would 
go out and get a backbone and put it where now there is only a wishbone, a 
mighty impulse would be given to the work the association are striving to 
accomplish. pili 

I have said enough to show my belief in the association movement and its 
value to all branches of the business, though I doubt if most of us clearly 
recognize even yet the great advance which has been made in the past few years 
toward the uplift of field conditions as a result largely of the educative influence 
of earnest, intelligently-directed association work. Now I wish to say a word 
about the principles which should govern the work of association co-operation. 
Through association and the spread in the field of the principles for which you 
stand, business in force is rendered more persistent (to the benefit of policy- 
holders, agents and companies); a greater equality of opportunity is given agents 
through the elimination of rate cutting and unfair competitive methods, and busi- 
ness can be produced and maintained in force at less cost to the insured. This 
is the point I want to stress. We agents band ourselves together in order to 
protect or advance our own interest and the interests of the companies or of the 
business as a whole. We must ever bear in mind, however, that we can best 
serve the business, best advance our own permanent interests, only by making 
the interests of the policyholders our first concern. If we should serve our- 
selves at their undue cost we would postpone the day when we are to receive 
the full confidence and support of the public and reap the proper reward of a 
true understanding on its part of the benefits of insurance by a large increase in 
the volume of insurance written. ee 

There could have been no extension of the life insurance business such as the 
last half century has witnessed (with the service which thereby has been rendered 
the individual and the State) without the zeal, the industry and the persevering 
activity of the insurance agent—and that’s a title, by the way, we do not want to 
discard, but which we should see to it is honored by the integrity and efficiency 
of those who bear it. To reduce the cost of insurance to the policyholders to 
the lowest figure possible agencies must be conducted with efficiency and economy. 
That does not mean that an arbitrary measure of economy, enforced by statute, 
of all companies, each of which has different conditions to meet, is necessarily 
wise. A seeming economy of this nature may, through an impairment of eff- 
ciency, prove oh inexcusable extravagance, and this phase of the subject is not 


one with which legislative bodies should deal (certainly not unless forced to 
temporary action by conditions rendering interference imperative), but is one 
which should be left in the control of the responsible managers of the com- 
panies, the men who on behalf of the policyholders or proprietors are especially 
interested in administering their trust efficiently and economically in a manner 
to commend them to their principals. Yet it is to my mind clear that the ultimate 
best interests of the business of companies and producers alike require that both 
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manager and agents should place first the interests of the policyholders and joi 
in an earnest endeavor to conduct the business with the greatest possible aan 
of efficient economy. 

am a life insurance agent. In my home State in 1906 I was, one might 
almost say accidentally, called on to present the cause of the agents in the 
crisis which then arose. In the years which have followed it seemed to be 
expected that I should pursue the same cause to a more satisfactory conclusion, 
and I have accordingly done what I could to that end. It may be that I am 
regarded as a special pleader for agency interests; yet I am convinced that 
what is for the best interests of the policyholders is the thing which will be best 
ultimately for us as agents, and that no company should pay more for business 
from a given agency than is necessary to give adequate opportunities to its 
representatives and provide for a steady growth of business in that field. More 
than this we should not ask, and the broad principles upon which, in my judg- 
ment, all your association activities should be based is that you should seek for 
equal opportunities, fair dealing, clean methods, the elimination of waste, and 
high standards in office and field, not only for the benefit of all the members of 
your calling, but for the good of the policyholders, the ones who, with you, will 
reap the benefit of bettered conditions. We can best help ourselves permanently. 
by aiding the policyholders, and so far as I am concerned I wish to say frankly 
that I have not been willing, nor am I willing, to seek to serve any interest 
connected with the business without recognizing the claim of the policyholder to 
paramount consideration. It has been necessary in connection with proposed 
legislative changes in New York for me to urge certain amendments which I 
deemed sound and to oppose others which I believed were unsound or unequal 
in their effect upon different companies or classes of companies. * * * 

It is impossible for anyone to study the development of our American civiliza- 
tion without placing a high estimate upon the contribution which the life in- 
surance agent has made to the upbuilding and economic well-being of the 
country. I know what I think of that work—the work in which you and I are 
engaged. What the public may think of the work and the workers depends upon 
us, and upon us alone. The view in which we are held by others does not 
originate with them, but arises from our lives and actions. dislike cant, and 
in order that I may not be misunderstood I am going to ask you to think of this 
question from an unmoral standpoint, brushing aside whatever our individual 
conceptions may be on questions of decency and morals, and considering it onl 
from the business point of view. The business men of the community in whic 
you live will accord you ultimately just the standing which your work shows you 
deserve. If you cut rates they will have the same lack of respect for you, and 
lack of confidence in your goods, as they do for the merchant who cuts rates— 
and is usually suspected of giving short measure. If you show such an eager- 
ness to get business that you will place it on most any terms, or will try to get 
your company to accept risks which are really under the average, they will have 
the same lack of confidence in your position as they have in the financial condi- 
tion of a tradesman who betrays his threatened insolvency by his eagerness to 
make sales even on a basis which cannot be permanently profitable. If you 
“knock” your competitors you are more apt to hurt yourself than them, for you 
will be classed with the storekeeper who, unable to attract or retain patronage 
and sell his own goods, vents his jealousy by running down the quality of the 
goods sold by his rivals. If you try to twist men from other solvent companies 
to your own you will ultimately be put into the class, in men’s minds, of the 
lawyer who leads his clients into litigation, irrespective of their real interests, in 
order that he may have an excuse to exact fees. If you misrepresent the policies 
you are selling or the results which will be attained under them you will 
classed with the man who, by fast talking or glittering estimates of profits, 
sells mining stock of doubtful value. Whatever =z have been the agency con- 
ditions of the past, we labor in a new era in which the business is to be pro- 
duced almost wholly by trained men, men devoting their entire time to the work 
of solicitation. You are the ones to determine the place you and your occupa- 
tion will hold in the respect and regard of your fellow men. If you are upright 
and law-abiding in your actions, clean in your methods, give sound and disin- 
terested advice to those who consult you (even though in giving them the policy 
which in the given case best meets their needs you do not make the highest 
possible rate of commission), and conduct your business generally in accordance 
with high standards, you will have no reason to complain of what the public 
thinks of life insurance men, and incidentally you will find a greater permanent 
success than would ever be possible by metiiods of doubtful propriety. Even if 
you view it from the business standpoint merely, honesty is undoubtedly the best 
policy, and the road which leads to better conditions is one which lies clearly 
before us. The fact that it is a straight one should render it the easier for us 
to follow it. * * * If each of you, and all of those under your influence 
and control, will go each to his own field and let square dealing, a high sense of 
honor, frankness to prospects and policyholders, fairness to competitors and a 
real regard for the clean and proper conduct of the business govern your future 
activities, the ideal conditions for which in our associations we labor will be 
speedily attained. It is clearly up to us as individuals. Associations can bring 
the men together, crystalize sentiment, educate to proper methods and standards 
and spread the right spirit, but accomplishment depends upon how the indi- 
vidual will act in his daily business. It is a question each person must decide, 
and the humblest agent shares the responsibility equally with the leaders in his 
field. It may be his quiet influence and example which will result ultimately 
in the right settlement of the question. 


The ‘“‘part-time’’ agents formed the subject of a lively and instructive 
discussion in which the sentiment was divided. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND DAY. 


Geo. H. Noyes, counsel of the Northwestern Mutual Life, delivered his 
address on ‘Taxation’ at the morning session of the second day, ex- 
tracts from which follow: 


TAXATION. 


By Geo. H. Noyes. 


I do not share the belief that an insurance company should be exempt from 
taxation. I believe that every corporation should contribute its just share to the 
expenses incident to its supervision and protection and for the support of the 
State. 

Hence arises the necessity for classification of corporations and for a readjust- 
ment of the burdens of taxation. 

The subject is too broad to discuss all or very many of its complicated phases. 
{ shall therefore confine myself to those which bear directly upon questions of 
State revenue, rather than upon local taxation. 

These questions must be considered not alone from their theoretical aspects, 
but also from a legal and practical point of view. We must accept conditions as 
they confront us and as they are likely to confront us for many years to come. 
We must assume that in many, if not in nearly all, of the States existing con- 
stitutions will for some time remain as they are, and we must therefore recognize 
the methods and limitations prescribed in these instruments pertaining to the 
taxation of persons and property. The subject must be looked at from the stand- 
point of to-day and due consideration given to the practical administration as 
well as the legal interpretation of the laws which have been or may be enacted 
relating thereto. A theory to be of value must work out salutary results. A law 
to be worth enacting must be enforceable. Statutes are worse than dead letters 
if they fail to accomplish the purposes intended. Those governing our subject 
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We must, however, recognize them as 


are by no means exceptions to the rule. 
There are 


far as possible until changed or supplanted by new legislation. 


fundamental principles of equality and classification which must always remain. 


Tue InsuraNcE COMPANY. 


An insurance corporation is not given any exclusive rights or franchise. It 
does not exercise the power of eminent domain or any other governmental 
function. It occupies to a considerable extent a somewhat unique position 
among corporations. Its essential character does not turn upon its form of or- 

Sa, whether on the basis of capital stock or on the strictly mutual plan. 

t is not a productive or industrial corporation, nor one organized for profit. It 
acts merely as the receiver and investor and distributor of funds placed in its 
hands for administration. Its assets are held solely for the purpose of dis- 
charging its obligations to its policyholders, who constitute in most cases the 
members or owners of the company. Its business is not one of commerce, nor 
are its contracts of insurance instrumentalities of commerce, and consequently it 
is not subject to regulation by Congress under the inter-State commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution. Its assets do not consist of tangible property, but 
mainly of credits. _Its functions and its assets are such therefore that it may 
properly be placed in a class by itself for purposes of taxation. 

_ While it properly belongs among the private corporations, it is clearly dis- 
‘tinguished from that large class known as industrial companies, organized for 
private gain and engaged in manufacturing, trading and other commercial pur- 
suits. It may be placed in a class by itself, midway between the public service 
corporation and the industrial corporation. While given proper supervision by 
the State, it does not require the absolute control of public service corporation, 
but more than the strictly private business corporation. “It is competent for the 
legislature in the interests of the people and to promote the general welfare to 
— insurance companies and the management of their affairs, and to pro- 
vide by law for that protection to policyholders which they could not secure for 
themselves.”” Hence arises the necessity for State supervision of insurance cor- 
porations, the widest publicity of all their transactions, and a method of taxa- 
tion adapted to the character and extent of their operations in the State. * * * 


TAXATION OF THE INSURANCE CoMPANY. 


How then shall the insurance company be taxed? 

_ Notwithstanding the fact that the system of imposing an annual fee upon in- 
insurance companies for the support of the State, measured by the amount of 
domestic premiums, is sometimes adversely criticised and sometimes called un- 
scientific, it is the form of taxation which has generally been and is now 
adopted by the States of the Union. Such a fee is not levied as a tax upon prop- 
erty, but is in effect a license fee, whether designated as a franchise, excise or 
occupation tax. It matters not how the amount of such fee is arrived at—what 
is the measuring stick for ascertaining the compensation to be collected—such 
fee has always been justified under the constitutional right of the State to 
exact a certain amount from both foreign and domestic insurance companies for 
the privilege of doing business in the State. nid ids 

From these principles we may deduce the proper method of determining how 
the insurance corporation should be made to bear a proper proportion of the 
burdens of government: First, by the payment of an annual license fee; second, 
the amount to be paid to be determined according to the character of its busi- 
ness; third, the basis of computation to be the annual premiums collected from 
the citizens of the State; fourth, a like fee to be paid by both domestic and 
a corporations for the like privilege of doing business with the citizens of 
the State. 

CHARACTER OF THE BusINEss OF INSURANCE. 

Insurance is indemnification for loss. In the case of life insurance the loss 
value is the earning power of a human life. It is paid by the surviving members 
of a mutual society organized to regulate a relationship involving the payment 
of large amounts and extending over long periods of time. The life insurance 
corporation is an aggregation of individuals bound together to indemnify one 
another against loss by death. To do this systematically, order is necessary, and 
the State grants to the individuals a charter as the means of accomplishing their 
purposes. As a consideration for this charter, the State requires the payment 
of a reasonable fee. This fee is exacted to help support the government, because 
life insurance is a business. The character of this business, however, must be 
taken into consideration in fixing the amount from year to year to be paid for 
the privilege of dealing with the citizens of the State. * * * 

Life insurance in whatever form ought to expect consideration from the 
wholesome influence which it exerts upon the community as compared with that 
of other businesses. Its plea is to be relieved from the excessive burden of 
taxation. It asks, not exemption, but redemption. 


ASSESSMENT AND FRATERNAL COMPANIES. 


Should assessment and fraternal corporations be included in the same class for 
purposes of taxation? If the method of taxing life insurance is based upon the 
payment of a license fee to the State for the Frye x granted to a corporation 
to exercise its franchises within the State and to do business with its citizens, 
and is a proper one, it would necessarily follow that every corporation receiving 
and exercising a franchise from the State to do a life insurance business should 

ay for such privilege, by a fair and reasonable contribution to reimburse the 
State for granting such privilege and for the expenses of supervision, * * * 

If the business of life insurance is a beneficent one and a corporation is given 
a charter by the State to carry it on, what matters it whether its work be carried 
on under the name of a mutual life insurance company or under the name of a 
benefit or fraternal society, so long as neither is organized for private gain, and 
so long as each organization is given a franchise to receive members into its or- 
ganization; to collect premiums or assessments therefrom; to acquire, hold and 
sell property; to accumulate, invest and pay out funds; to use the machinery of 
the courts and other departments of government in the enforcement or protec- 
tion of its rights; to pay salaries to officers and agents; to make and carry out 
contracts and generally to do a life insurance business? If the assessment com- 
pany be exempt, why should not the mutual company, at least as to more than 
three-quarters of its business which is purely protective, with no element of 
investment in it, and identical with fraternalism except as to the socia] machinery 
of the latter, which is not an essential part of the insurance system, and also 
except as to its greater protective features? It is possible that the amount paid 
should not be exactly the same, for in all cases the fees must be determined b 
the character and extent of the business carried on and the advantage or disad- 
vantage to the public in the exercise of the franchise conferred. * bd 


DISCRIMINATION AND INEQUALITIES. 
It has been asserted that life insurance companies do not, as compared with 
individual taxpayers and with other corporations, contribute more than their 
’ fair share to the revenues of the State. It is, of course, difficult if not well-nigh 
impossible to make comparisons to sustain this assertion. Comparisons may be 
made only between those things which are somewhat similar and belong to the 
same class. Any other is necessarily unsatisfactory. However, I submit the 
following data for consideration: . vie. : 
The amount paid for taxes, fees, etc., in 1908 by life insurance companies 
operating in the United States was $12,352,292. The total gross premium in- 
come of the companies for the year on which such payment was based was 
$533,077,447. | The average rate of gross premium tax, therefore, was 2.3 per 
cent. «tok E 
Compare insurance companies with kindred organizations. B kindred or- 
s meant those which in their relation to the public and the character 


anizations i 
of their business are somewhat similar, such as State and national banks, savings 
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banks, trust companies and building and loan associations. In 1908 there were 
1453 savings banks in the United States with total deposits of $3,660,553,945. 
Comparatively little of this enormous amount of deposits was taxed in any way, 
and yet these deposits exceeded by more than half a billion dollars the combined 
assets of all the life insurance companies of the United States, which paid in 
1908 a total of $12,352,292 in taxes. A similar comparison may be made as to 
the deposits in the State and national banks and in the trust companies. * * * 

The Northwestern in 1908 paid to the State of Wisconsin $126,915.26 more 
revenue than all other insurance companies of all kinds operating in the State, 
notwithstanding the fact that its premium receipts were less than one-seventh of 
those received by the other companies. 

The domestic life insurance companies in Wisconsin pay a license fee of 3 
per cent upon their gross receipts from all sources except premiums collected 
from residents of other States, which reduced to a percentage of domestic pre- 
mium receipts equals 15.8 per cent, while fire, accident and other forms of in- 
surance are required to pay but 2 per cent of gross domestic premium receipts, 
less return premiums and cancellations on direct insurance. 

While, as we have seen, the license fee of domestic life insurance companies in 
that State amounts to 3 per cent of their gross receipts from all sources except 
foreign premium receipts, the foreign companies doing business in the State are 
required to pay only a fee of $300 per annum. Reduced to a gross premium 
receipt basis of taxation, the result may be illustrated as follows: The gross 
Wisconsin premium receipts in 1906 of one of the large Eastern life insurance 
companies amounted to a little less than one-half of the Wisconsin premium re- 
ceipts of the Northwestern. The license fee of $300 required to be paid as a 
license fee by the foreign company reduced to a domestic premium receipt basis 
resulted in a little less than .03 of 1 per cent, while the amount paid by the 
Northwetsern on the same basis amounted to 15.8 per cent. Had the North- 
western paid the same rate of taxation as the Eastern company it would have 
contributed to the revenues of the State only $728.72, instead of $358,980.48. If 
we add to the license fee of $300 required of the Eastern company the re- 
taliatory fees collected of it in Wisconsin, its rate of taxation would then equal 
only 1 per cent of Wisconsin premiums, while, as we have seen, the North- 
wetsern’s rate was 15.8 per cent. 

These inequalities cel Mentinhetions. while perhaps not so great in many 
other States, are everywhere found, and illustrate the necessity for readjustment 
of laws and administration so that uniformity shall be the rule of taxation as to 
all corporations belonging to the same or similar classes. 


A Tax on PREMIUMS. 


It is a mistake to speak of the revenue collected of insurance companies as 
“a tax on premiums.” In a recent address by a well-known writer upon the 
subject it was said that “the system of taxing insurance companies by levying on 
premiums is an illogical method, the application of which leads to three classes 
of discrimination: iscriminaton between policyholders of different States; dis- 
crimination between different classes of policyholders in the same State; discrimi- 
nation between policyholders and non-policyholders.” 

These objections were apparently based upon the statement, which is elemen- 
tary, that it is the pelkeahebder who pays the tax on life insurance. This is 
true, but it is true only in the sense that the tax is paid indirectly % all the 
policyholders; that is, by the whole body of members of the company. It is not 
true in the sense that the individual policyholder residing in any State directly 
pays upon his premium a tax levied against it. All taxes against an insurance 
company are a part of the expenses of the company, and as such are paid by the 
company out of its undivided surplus or contingent fund. Such taxes are paid 
as a part of the obligations which the company necessarily incurs in doing 
business in the State which exacts them, and it must be presumed that the com- 
pany has deemed it in the interest of all its members to incur all obligations in- 
cident to doing the business, notwithstanding the fact that the license to exer- 
cise its franchise in one State may cost more or cost less than in another. It 
is misleading to speak of a tax on premiums, as by that the inference is drawn 
that it is a property tax collected out of the premiums paid. The premium 
itself is not taxed, but under the various statutes the aggregate amount of do- 
mestic premiums collected is designated. merely as one of the factors in de- 
termining what sum shall be paid to the State for the privilege of doing business 
in the State. The aggregate amount of premiums, with or without deductions, 
multiplied by the rate per cent determines the amount of the license fee to be 
aid. This is the method most generally adopted by the States of the Union. 
t has the merit of simplicity and certainty. It offers the basis upon which a 
license fee can be most easily and accurately calculated without chance of error, 
misinterpretation or manipulation. It accords with the legal and logical theory 
that an annual license fee should be paid by the corporation for the privilege of 
doing business in the State, measured by the aggregate amount of the moneys 
collected from those residing in the State. 


A Tax on INcoME. 

In one State*(Wisconsin) a percentage of the gross income of domestic life 
insurance companies is annually exacted as a condition of procuring a license to 
do business. he rate is 3 per cent, a rate higher than in — other State. The 
income upon which the percentage is reckoned is not only the gross amount of 
premiums collected from policyholders residing in Wisconsin, but includes the 
gross amount of interest received on the bonds, mortgages and policy loans con- 
stituting the entire investments of the domestic company. 

While the license fees of domestic companies are based upon a percentage of 
gross income, the total license fee exacted of each foreign company is the sum 
of only $300. This is an arbitrary amount fixed without regard to the amount 
of business done or income received in the State. Such discrimination against 
domestic companies and in favor of foreign companies has resulted from the 
excessive amounts exacted of the former, which amounts, if required of the latter 
companies, would, under retaliatory laws, work manifest injustice to the home 
companies. The remedy for this unjust treatment would be to reduce the license 
fees of the domestic companies to the average rate required in other States on 
domestic premium receipts. 4 

Such method of taxation is not properly termed an income tax, for, as already 
stated, the tax is not levied on the income as a property tax. To attempt this 
would render that part levied on the income = by non-residents of the State 
an invalid tax. Basing the rate per cent on the total income of the company as 
a factor in the calculation is Bae arbitrary, and works the grossest injustice. 
It ignores the logical method of using the domestic premium receipts as the 
proper measure a ascertaining the extent of the business transacted with the 

iti of the State. 
— A Tax on RESERVE. ; 
scussed as to whether the method of taxing life in- 
ot be by a tax upon their reserves. No State has 
thus far adopted such a method of taxation. he laws of one State provide that 
the amount which shal] be paid by an insurance company to the State be ascer- 
tained by using the reserves of policyholders of the company in that State as a 
factor in making the computation. A certain esas of the amount of such 
reserves determines the amount of the license fee to be paid by the companv for 
the privilege of doing business in the State. This method is on principle Fg wd 
tially the same as the method of determining the amount of the license fee by 
designating the amount of premiums collected as a factor in the computation. 
The amount to be paid depends upon the rate per cent fixed by the law, rather 
than the character of the item which is to be multiplied thereby. i ‘ 

Let legislators who contend for a tax on reserve be fair and consistent. I 
they demand that such credits should be taxed, let them levy tax directly against 
the individual policyholders residing in their own State. Let them not resort 
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to the subterfuge of levying a tax on the insurance company as an indirect and 
easier method of collecting it out of policyholders wherever they may reside, and 
let them beware lest they drive out from the State every insurance company 
which by any legislation should be compelled to disclose the names of its policy- 
holders and the amounts which each is entitled to claim as a credit on account of 
the reserves held by the company to meet its policy obligations. 


A Tax on Surptus. 

_ While the laws compel a life insurance company to carry a certain reserve to 
insure the payment of its policies, they do not require, but permit, it to carry a 
reasonable amount of surplus as a onlay fund to provide against contingencies. 
Out of this surplus the companies return from time to time to the holders of 
participating policies what are known as “dividends,” being simply a return of 
an amount found to be an excess in premium payment not required to be further 
held for expenses and for the protection of the company. The amount remain- 
ing after the payment of such dividends is an undistributed fuind invested in 
bonds or mortgages or policy loans, and belongs to the members of the company 
just as much as the reserve held for them by the company. A tax on this surplus 
as a property tax would partake of the same nature as a tax on the reserve, and 
what has already been said in reference to a tax on the reserve is likewise appli- 
cable to a tax on the surplus. * * * 


A Tax on Assets. 

A tax on assets is but another term for a tax on reserves plus a tax on surplus, 
and should be considered accordingly. The funds of an insurance company are 
and must be kept invested. So far as they are invested in real estate they are 
taxed locally the same as the real estate of individuals. So far as they are in- 
vested in notes, bonds, mortgages, policy loans and similar securities, the in- 
vestments, like the reserve and surplus, are not tangible property, but partake of 
the nature of credits, and should not, therefore, be subject to a property tax. 
They are in effect held only in trust by the corporation, and only a small por- 
tion of them in equity belong to the policyholders of any one State. To tax 
them as assets of the company would result in double taxation and a gross injus- 
tice to non-resident policyholders. * * * 


CoNCLUSIONS. 


For the reasons given, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

First.—For purposes of State revenue, a proper classification of corporations 
doing business in a State would put insurance companies, both domestic and 
foreign, in a class by themselves. 

Second.—This class would include all level premium, all assessment and all 
fraternal life insurance companies, and also all fire, marine, accident and surety 
companies. 

Third.—An annual license fee should be imposed upon each such corporation, 
to be in lieu of all taxes and all other fees, except taxes on real estate. 

Fourth.—This fee should be measured by a percentage of the amount of gross 
ag ong or assessments collected during the preceding year from residents of 
the State. 

Fifth.—The rate per cent of the license fee should be uniform as applied to 
each kind of insurance, and should in no case be more than 1 per cent. 

Sixth.—This method of raising revenue by a license fee on domestic premium 
receipts should be followed in every State, so that all reciprocal and retaliatory 
laws may, as they should, be speedily repealed. 

This system, if uniformly adopted, would yield a fair and reasonable revenue 
to the State over and above the cost of insurance supervision, would work no 
hardship on any insurance corporation, and would result in a saving to policy- 
holders every year of many millions of dollars. 


John W. Whittington of Los Angeles, the association’s new president, 
then made an address, which he styled ‘‘Reflections and Reverberations 
From the West.’”’ Both papers were accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Chairman McMullen of the executive committee then submitted a sup- 
plemental report approving the appointment of Mr. Ensign of The Life 
Association News as corresponding secretary of the National Association. 

W. J. Tully of New York, just appointed general solicitor of the Metro- 
politan Life, and formerly counsel for the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, was unavoidably absent through illness in his family. He 
was down for a paper on “Effect of Recent Legislation on Life Insur- 
ance’”’ for the afternoon meeting. 

At the opening of the afternoon session a message of greeting was re- 
ceived from the American Life Convention in session at Cincinnati, 
which was reciprocated. Then followed the five-minute speeches on the 
value of early loan and cash velues, followed by the discussion of ad- 
vances to agents. President Baldwin of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
next addressed the convention and thanked the various associations for 
the attitude they had maintained towards his company. 


SATURDAY’S BUSY SESSION. 


At the opening session on Saturday the report of the committee on 
resolutions declaring against part-time men was adopted unanimously. 
The committee reported adversely on the resolution declaring against 
loan values before the third year. 

Then followed the address of A. F. Sheldon of Chicago on the “Science 
of Business Building,’’ postponed from the day before. His address was 
well received and was frequently interrupted with outbursts of cheers. 
It was one of the biggest hits of the convention. The bulk of it is given 
herewith: 

THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS BUILDING. 
By A. F. SHELDON. 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

If there is any one class of people with whom I feel more at home in dis- 
cussing the subject of salesmanship and business building in general it is those 
who are engaged in the great world of specialty salesmanship, in which class in- 
surance men come. 

Order takers may succeed in holding their jobs for quite a while in the field of 
retail trade, and with the right house back of them for a considerable time in the 
wholesale line, but bag J it takes a real salesman, and he should be a business- 
building salesman, to make good in the field of specialty salesmanship. 

Here each customer is, as a rule, a new customer. In this field of business, 
salesmanship is certainly persuasion. * * * 

First of all, let us ask: ‘‘What is the science of business building, and what is 
‘science’?” In the words of Herbert Spencer, it is “organized knowledge” or 


classified common sense. 
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-Naturally, then, the science of business buildin 
relative to the “how” of making permanent, 
That there is much such knowledge in the worl 
organize it we have a science. 

We find that when the science of the common law was born Blackstone simply 
took all of the common laws of England and grouped them in four general 
classes, viz.: First, the rights of persons; second, the rights of things; third, 
public wrongs; fourth, private wrongs. 

In a similar manner we find that we can group the natural laws of success in 
business building around four concepts, viz.: irst, the salesman; second, the 
customer; third, the thing sold; fourth, the sale. * * * 

; ho are the salesmen of the world? It is the composite being, the institution 
itself which is serving the public, and therefore persuading the public. It isn’t 
just the men on the road, but it’s the institution itself—it’s everybody, from the 
porter up to the president; from the doorkeeper up to the boss—that is the sales- 
man. And their combined efforts are used to persuade the public to come again, 
and yet again, to their doors to trade. 

_ Now let us consider the second factor—the customer. No two men are alike 
either mentally or physically, so it naturally follows that no two customers should 
be handled alike. ‘What is one man’s meat is another’s poison.” The ability 
to read human nature as it is written on the faces and actions of men should be 
developed by every salesman. How much that means! You know how danger- 
ous it is to handle the mere looker-on, as you do the deep thinker—the selfish 
type, as you do the unselfish. Every man has a “point of contact,” and it’s the 
finding of this “point of contact” for which every salesman should strive. The 
reason why some men are better managers—better salesmen—better mixers than 
others is principally owing to their ability to quickly perceive a man’s likes and 
dislikes, and to handle him accordingly. 

I know that you will agree with me that the better the reader of human nature, 
the better the business man. So, then, we can say that the second science in- 
volved in business building is man reading, or the reading of human nature. 

And now we come to the third item—the article to be sold. It means so much 
—no matter what one is selling—to be able to separate his proposition into all its 
parts, which is analysis, and then through synthesis logically arrange those 
points so that they appeal to the human mind. It is points, points, points that 
count, and not mere talk. Thousands of salesmen talk too much. They talk a 
man into a sale and then talk him out of it again. The remedy for that is 
logic in its two branches of analysis and synthesis. 

Coming to the fourth and last factor in the sale, the sale itself; by that, of 
course, I mean the meeting of minds of the buyer and the seller. A good sales- 
man doesn’t attempt to force goods upon a customer. He first calls the cus- 
tomer’s attention to them to see if he can serve him. And that’s the first step the 
mind takes in a sale—attention. If my attention is attracted to a thing favor- 
ably, and is sustained long enough, what happens? A feeling of interest. I 
become interested in it. And if that feeling of interest is properly sustained it 
changes into another feeling—a feeling of desire for it. And if that feeling of 
desire is properly sustained it changes into a resolve to buy—to possess it. And 
so, then, the mind passes through four stages in every sales transaction—atten- 
tion, interest, desire and resolve to buy. 

If that transaction is properly conducted, and in accordance with the law of 
mutual benefit, these four mental states are cemented with what we may term 
the “cement of confidence.” And if they are the right ~~ and the right 
service is rendered, another feeling happens in my mind, and that is what? Sat- 
isfaction. : 

And that is what I mean by business building. I mean the making of each 
customer a repeater, and not only that, but the first link in an endless chain to 
bring more customers. 

“Business-building salesmanship” rg be defined as “the art of serving to the 

1 
” 


is organized knowledge 
rofitable and repeating patrons. 
goes without saying. If we can 


end of satisfaction and profit to both buyer and seller.” 

Let us now consider the term “profit. : 

Business-building salesmanship includes more than just disposing of goods. It 
involves the element of profit. Many storekeepers and order takers seem to 
overlook this fact. They seem to imagine that if they are disposing of lots of 
goods that they are therefore salesmen or merchants. . 

There are two classes of persons engaged in merchandizing; first, merchants; 
second, storekeepers. Of those who sell goods direct there are two classes; first, 
salesmen; second, order takers. 

The true merchant and the true salesman get business and lots of it, but they 
get it in such a way that they can build upon the foundation formed by the firse 
business obtained from each customer. The storekeeper and the order taker 
often kill future business and drive customers away. : 

The profits of an institution depend upon what may be termed “business eco- 
nomics.” Of business economics there are four grand divisions: First, general 
administration or management; second, finance, which is the science of raising 
and disbursing of funds; third, providing, which department is the factory in the 
manufacturing end of the world, and it is the buying department in the whole- 
sale, jobbing and retail world; fourth, the selling department. ; 

It is a common fallacy that the profits of an institution one a upon its 
sales. If such a thing were possible one might have an ideal sales division of 
his business, and still his business might show a loss of other features of the 
management if the business were wrong—if the financial department were weak, 
ur if the providing department were inefficient. It is a notable fact, however, 
that in the land of commerce, on the continent of trade, all roads lead to the 
sale. : Qe p 

Why does the administrative department administer? So that ultimately the 
product of the institution may be sold at a profit. Why does the financial de- 
partment finance? For the same reason. Why does the providing department 
provide? For the same reason. The sales division is the funnel through which 
all the efforts of the institution finally flow and reach point of contact with the 
world. aa . j : 

These four grand divisions of any business are not independent, neither are 
they dependent. They are inter-dependent. The profit-making power of an in- 
stitution, therefore, depends upon the efficiency of thse four gneral divisions of 
th business. : Let : 

This efficiency in turn i upon the efficiency of each individual in each of 
these departments. This efficiency in turn depends upon the degree of develop- 
ment of the positives or success qualities in the individual. Make the man right 
and his work will take care of itself. The business institution is a unit in the 
community. Make each institution right, and the community is all right. Make 
each community right. and the State is all right. Make each State right, and the 
nation is all right. Make each nation right, and the world is all right, and then 
we are all right. an , él : : , 

But before we make each unit in the community right, viz., each business in- 
stitution, we must get back to the units in the units, and the units in the indi- 
vidual unit are the qualities in the individual. ; : 2 

Here are a few general truths for the consideration of each individual in the 
composite salesman, the institution itself: : . 

First, the value of anyone, no matter what he is doing, depends upon the 
degree of supervision which his work needs; the less the supervision needed the 
greater the value. The greater the supervision needed, the less the value. _ 

Supervision is all occasioned by two things, viz.: First, errors of omission; 
second, errors of commission. oa ral 

If all errors of omission and errors of commission could be eliminated from the 


work of any given individual he would not need supervision—his value would 
be at the highest. | sie f 

Errors of omission and errors of commission are in turn traceable to what we 
may term the negatives in human nature. ; 

The law of positive and negative, or construction and destruction, extends all 
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through nature. It may be termed “the law of doubles.” Thus we see that light 
has its darkness; heat has its cold. In the individual man, from a physical 
standpoint, health has its sickness; strength its weakness. From a mental stand- 
point, memory its forgetfulness; judgment its inujdiciousness; courage its fear; 
loyalty its disloyalty; decision its indecision; action its inactivity. 

Somewhere between perfect health and sickness each individual is. Where is 
he? Somewhere between doubt and perfect faith; between fear and perfect 
courage; between injudiciousness and perfect judgment; between indecision and 
perfect decision. _ Each can be located. His strength—his power—his efficiency 
is in due proportion to the development of his positive or success qualities. 

I have mentioned only a few. There are some fifty-two in each individual— 
possibly more—but that is enough to keep us busy for a while. Every positive or 
success quality has its corresponding negative or failure quality. And every 
error or omission or commission that is, was, or ever will be made, is a combina- 
tion of one or more of the negative tendencies or qualities. 

Every negative or failure quality is overcome by the development of its cor- 

responding positive. Just as darkness must go when light comes, so must doubt 
go when faith comes; forgetfulness must go when memory comes, and thus it is 
with the entire list of positives and negatives. 
_ The positive or success qualities are developed through true education. Educa- 
tion in its root meaning means eduction, which means drawing out or develop- 
ment. It is er by the union of two processes. First, by food or 
nourishment; second, by use. 

The analogy is perfect between the physical and the mental. One must give the 
muscles of his body exercise or use and also give them food if he would cause 
them to educt or develop. The same is true of what we may term “mental 
muscles,” or qualities of the mind. We must give them mental food, and we 
must use them if we would cause them to develop. 

Organized knowledge exists to-day relative to the building of the whole man— 
the mental and the physical man. hrough an understanding of it the coward 
becomes courageous; the disloyal loyal; the doubter may become a man of faith, 
and what is true of the three qualities just mentioned is true of all the positive 
qualities. They can be developed in any normal individual, and up to the 
success-winning point. 

In final analysis, the problem of business building is the problem of man 
building, and the life of business building is the business of life building. 

The human race passes through four stages from the viewpoint of evolution or 
growth of intelligence. Down at the bottom is ignorance; next comes knowledge; 
then comes learning, and finally comes wisdom. 

In the darkness of ignorance of the early ages physical might made right—the 
strongest physically prevailed, just as the strongest dog will take the bone. In 
the age of knowledge, and a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, mental might 
makes right in trade, and the strongest mentally prevails. She motto of the man 
of little knowledge is “‘caveat emptor,” or, “let the buyer beware.” It is a case 
of “dog eat dog and the devil take the hindmost.’ 

As learning comes, ethics, or the science of right conduct towards others be- 
gins to enter. The man of wisdom sees clearly the fact that the science of 
business is really the science of service—that he profits most who serves best. 

All master merchants are master servants; they are servants of the buying 
public. After all, the profit which the individual or the institution makes is but 
the pay which he gets for the service which he renders. Reduce the service to 
zero and the profits will soon be reduced to zero, and then the institution no 
longer exists. Make the service big and the profit is big, and then the institution 
is great. 

The problem, then, after all, is you. To fit oneself to serve commercially. 

Again I say, the life of business building is the business of life building. 


S. R. Elson of Omaha, agency supervisor of the Equitable, followed 
with an address on ‘Agency Organization,’ which was also well re- 
ceived: 

AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 
By S. R. Etson. 


The magnitude of the life insurance business is almost incalculable. Its far- 
reaching influences, sociologically and economically, touching the lives of 
millions of our population and controlling hundreds of millions of capital and 
commanding the service of thousands of men and women, evidence the fact that 
this is one of the great national interests of our modern life. It is superfluous 
to speak in defense of life insurance as a business, as it would be in defense of 
the banking business or the railroad business. Its place in the commercial 
world as a legitimate, beneficient industry has already been fixed by recorded 
as Se 

We are in a business which has for its object the relieving of physical misery. 
Physical misery gives birth to moral depravity. Moral depravity produces mental 
deformity. What destroys morality of necessity destroys religion, too, for 
morals and religion can never be disunited the one from the other. 

My subject is organization; a very important factor, I take it, in successfully 
doing the work we are supposed to do. Organization is one of the fundamental 
laws of nature. From the laws which govern the planetary system down to the 
minute details which control the lowest forms of vegetable and animal life we 
nnd this law of order indispensable to progressive existence. Nature works like 
an automatic machine. Organization in business is the construction and adjust- 
ment of the parts of that business into one organic whole. When that adjust- 
ment is so exact and complete that each part plays into its groove without friction, 
as with a perfectly-running machine, we get the greatest power and the maximum 
production. 

Without this advanced degree of great organization the marvelous growth of 
modern industrial interests would be impossible. In the life insurance business, I 
mean the field work to which my remarks apply, from all past experiences and 
known methods of management up to the present time, this complete and perfect 
form of organization has been most difficult to attain. Only the industrial com- 
panies have approached this ideal saving of time and energy. We are afflicted 
with a kind of anarchy and insubordination and waste that obtains when men 
work on a commission basis of compensation. No set hours; no set tasks; each 
man his own taskmaster. What loss; what waste! I’ll venture the assertion 
that one-half of the productive power of our agents is always latent, unused 
omer. ~*~ = * 

There are three logical divisions that present themselves to my mind in the 
discussion of this subject. 

One is the work itself; one is the workman; one is the methods employed. 
Look at the first in the concrete a little. A certain territory obviously should 
produce a certain volume of business. It is a piece of work to be done. The 
responsibility of getting that duty discharged, of realizing the possibilities that 
are within your horizon, must be fully impressed in the start. 

I believe this can best be done by carefully diagraming the territory. Cut it 
up into districts, or, better still, by counties; figure out what each should and 
can and must produce. The people are there; they need the insurance. They 
can and will buy it if it is properly presented. Here are families without ade- 
quate protection. Consider the number of dependent women who might be 
saved from a life of hopeless toil and drudgery, and God knows what else! 
Multitudes of -children, who will go to make up the army of child labor who 
may be in servitude from infancy and be deprived of education, robbing the 
nation of intelligent and useful] citizenship, appeal to us as we look over this 
field of responsibility spread out before us. Calculate what may be done through 


life insurance for the homes and the families in this given territory, and the re- 
sponsibility will appear very great. 
buy insurance. 


These families need insurance. They will 
Each county is a harvest field. Think what the increase in pro- 
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duction in a given territory will be if the fruit of each of these rich fields is 
garnered! : 

In looking over this diagram most of us will find that many of these counties 
are producing very little, if any, business at all; that the greater part of our 
business is coming from a few localities which are no better than the territory 
which is being wholly neglected for want of organization. Every town within 
your territory of a few thousand inhabitants should be a sub-station of your 
organization where business may be written and from which information and ad- 
vertising may be given out and the urban and rural population brought in touch 
with this great beneficent cause. 

This suggests the next logical step in effecting an organization. As we have 
seen, here is a definite piece of work to be done, like gathering the grain in 
harvest time. It is necessary to find workmen to do it. Here is a field, a place 
to put a man—a man who will stay put. This is a man’s work; the kind of a 
man that was created in the image of his Maker and given dominion over the 
earth, whose special business it is to make things move. We are breeding up in 
the insurance business, as in the cattle business, and only the standard registered 
class is good enough for our kind of work. 

The efficiency of the workmen and the results attained depend upon the wis- 
dom of their selection and the nature of their training and maintenance. The 
selection of men is the foundation of good organization. A man with unerring 
judgment in the selection of men would be worth his weight in gold. No one 
can tell you just how to do this. The best men, the men who appeal to me the 
most likely, are those endowed with some sentiment, who do not merely look for 
profits. That, yes, but more. No man _ is successful in the truest sense of the 
word until he can lose sight of the profits of the business and works out of love 
for the work itself rather than the reward. He works like the poet or the 
artist, because his soul is in the thing he is doing. Such a man needs no driver; 
he is an indefatigable worker. He gets results. He pays. ; 

Get in touch with such a man. Keep in touch with him, Show him that he 
has a job which will richly and abundantly repay im for all he can possibly put 
into it. Spare no pains to teach him all the details, everything you possibly can 
about the business, for he is a jewel. é 

Some strangely-constituted general agents who call themselves insurance men 
think that writing up a contract and giving a man a rate book is agency work; 
that it is organization, and are surprised when they send a man out with a rate 
book and a few circulars; they are actually surprised when they get no business. 
If they are enterprising enough to go out and look him up after a while they are 
surprised to find this mute, inglorious Hyde or McCall plowing corn or sawing 
wood. Why, such imbecility is child’s play, and would be laughed at in any 
other business. Such men, unless they themselves can be taught new methods, 
are unfit to hold a general agency in a great insurance company. A rate book 
doesn’t make a life insurance agent of a man, nor the mere fact that he has a 
contract. He must be taught the business. He must be cultivated and _care- 
fully trained in the business and shown its profits and its pleasures (it has both), 
and then the next step is to keep him in the service of the company and with 
the agency. I always think when I get a rood man if I can keep him and get 
some more I shall have several. Long service is a great advantage in organiza- 
tion. The creation of an esprit de corps when once the right man gets into the 
right place begets a conscience, given an organization an. individuality, a soul, 
which attracts and keeps men and results in idealism in business and vastly larger 
profits. A prominent organizer says that instead of “crushing personality enor- 
mous organizations have made it stronger, stimulated it, banked on it, rewarded 
it.’ Organization depends upon the personal power of every man employed by 
it. Proper organization means control over men that inspires all to their best 
efforts: control that tolerates no lack of system, no waste of effort, no loss of 

portunity. eRe 
ig gee employed in the work must largely be left to the individual or- 
ganizer; that is, as to his particular system. ihe same things must be done, but 
they may be done in different ways. Careful attention to details is indispensable 
to organization. Some of this, of course, is mechannical; much of the details of 
the system in use can be delegated. All routine work possible should be done 
by others. The organizer’s responsibility is in having somebody who will do it 
well. Only by pruning, cutting out all dead matter, all useless labor, all waste 
of energy and time, everything that is dissipating to the highest efficiency, to the 
largest possible results for the expenditure, thus only can a perfect organization 
be effected. When ne Ray that once accomplished your work will be a joy to 

‘ nd indispensable to your company. ; fj 

eo coe Pane Sr He right, save all loss possible; then go at your duty with 
the courage and confidence that defies all obstacles. Inject into that organiza- 
tion a spirit of tremendous energy. Energy is the world’s great need to-day—it 
always has been. Resolute, energetic workers are now, as they always have 
been and always will be, the masters of the world. Every great deed, every 
great invention or discovery; every masterpiece of art or sculpture or poetry or 
song that has held a speechless world in breathless adoration was but the 
fruition of unconquerable, infinite human energy. Have absolute faith in your- 
self. Eliminate the thought of failure and make only success your constant 
star. Each victory won will add to your powers and lead to new and more glo- 
rious conquests. oe 


PRESENTATION TO WM. C. JOHNSON. 

Then transpired something not down on the programme, the presenta- 
tion of a handsome silver pitcher, a salver and cups, by the members of 
the association, to Wm. C. Johnson of New York. The gift was in ap- 
preciation of his championship of the fight against the Armstrong bill, 
as well as in securing its modifications, and was in the nature of a great 


surprise to its recipient. 

Next came the presentation of the Ben Calef Cup to Alfred C. Newell 
of the Columbian National at Atlanta, for his essay ‘‘The Life Insurance 
Agent as a Public Benefactor.”” Young E. Allison made the presentation 
speech, in the course of which he said: 

It is well to stop for a moment now and then to look where we are going, and— 


“Though inland far we be, . 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
That brought us hither.” 

No sea has been more tempestuous than that traversed by life insurance from 
humble beginnings to its present position, as incomparably the greatest bene- 
ficent and protective business that sways the destinies of the world. Life insur- 
ance has had its discouragements and failures, its abuses and prideful stumblings. 
We can frankly acknowledge all of them. But, as was said of that which hap- 
pened to the ten thousand Greeks of Xenophon, we can say of life insurance 
that the glorious goal is worth all the agonies of the march. 

That goal has been won by men like yourselves here, who had not only the 
material success of life insurance at heart, but who strove with courage to lift 
it to high ideals and keep its course upward as well as onward. Such a man 
among such men was Ben Calef of Boston. Fifteen years ago he presented to 
the National Association the Calef Cup as_a prize to be awarded each year in 
open competition to the member of any affiliating association who should write 
the best essay serving to keep the ideals of life insurance before all other agents 
and the whole public. Ben Calef, the ever faithful, the ever hopeful, passed to 
his reward twelve years ago, but this beautiful cup is his monument, every year 
inciting to higher purpose, to loftier aims, bearing encouragement and hope to 
those still in the ranks. 
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The Ben Williams Vase, as the second prize is called, was won by 
Edw. D. Horgan, president of the Buffalo Association. 

Detroit was chosen as the next meeting place. 

Finally the nominating committee presented the following ticket, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

President, John W. Whittington, Los Angeles; first vice-president, 
Henry J. Powell, Louisville; second vice-president, Charles J. Bradley, 
Portland, Me.; third vice-president, E. R. Machum, St. Johns, N. B.; 
secretary, Will A. Waite, Detroit; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, 
Conn.; executive chairman, Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore. The new mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: Percy V. Baldwin, Boston; T. G. 
McConkey, Canada; Robert F. Palmer, Chicago; J. W. Iredell, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati; John D. Spencer, Salt Lake; Geo. H. Olmstead, Cleveland; W. 
W. Booth, Denver; W. C. Johnson, New York; William Goldman, Ore- 
gon; William G. Carroll, Philadelphia; A. R. Edmiston, Lincoln; D. S. 
Poser, Savannah; N. P. Langford, Jr., St. Paul. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

Ideal weather, an attendance of nearly three hundred, Southern hos- 
pitality and Kentucky’s fair women, combined with an interesting and 
instructive programme, made the twentieth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters one of the most eventful and 
enjoyable in its history. 

Detroit, the city selected for the next convention, was in evidence, 
even before the opening. A professional convention man was on hand 
and the way he worked up sentiment was an object-lesson to the life 
underwriters. He received a wire during the meeting stating that the 
National Association of Undertakers had also voted to hold its next 
session in Detroit, and he is now after the doctors. 

Agents have many and varied experiences. Probably the best one 
heard at this meeting was of the one who wrote an application on a 
coffin. He was insuring an undertaker. 

John W. Whittington of Los Angeles, the new president, has been in 
the business for nine years, during the past seven of which he has been 
with the Attna in the city of the Angels. He is forty-two years of age, 
and of English birth. He has been twice president of the Los Angeles 
Association; was elected third vice-president of the National body at 
Toronto, and first vice-president at Los Angeles; brought the convention 
to Los Angeles last year, and is certain to make a highly satisfactory 
presiding officer. A portrait of Mr. Whittington appears elsewhere in 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

R. F. Shedden, manager of the Mutual Life at Atlanta, carried off the 
honors for the Dexter month (September) as president of the Southern 
division, which embraces fifteen of the Southern agencies. The amount 
of business reported from this division was $24,500,000. To show further 
the esprit de corps obtaining in Mr. Shedden’s office, it may be stated 
that applications for $125,000 were turned in on the occasion of his 
birthday in June last. 

The Buffalo Association takes justifiable pride as a cup winner, having 
been successful in taking first prize at Toronto and Hartford, and second 
prize at Louisville—three winners in four years. 

Retiring President Charles Jerome Edwaids has the distinction of 
having filled two terms as presiding officer, the only one thus far to be 
so honored, and to’ the eminent satisfaction of the entire body. Mr. 
Edwards, who has been in the ranks of the Equitable for twenty-three 
years, was president of the New York Association one year also. He 
stands for good practices at all times and makes organization and edu- 
cation of the agent his keynote. Possessed of a genial personality and 
ample vocabulary he makes a lasting impression upon all with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Edwards, whose portrait appears in another part 
of this issue of THE SPECTATOR, is a leading citizen of Greater New 
York, being a director in five prominent corporations, treasurer of the 
Aero Club of America and the Long Island Automobile Club, and was 
the man who exploited the Wright Brothers when they first came to New 
York. He is an untiring worker and a credit to the business of life 
insurance. 

Superintendent of Agencies Drew of the Mutual Benefit made this con- 
vention the occasion of his first visit to the Blue Grass State, where the 
company has three general agencies and occupies a leading position. 
General Agent Dennis of Louisville showed in true Kentucky style how 
much he appreciated the visit. 

Meetings were held by the agency associations of the Home Life, 
Provident Life and Trust, the State Mutual, and Mutual Benefit during 
the convention. 

The Life Association News is now on a paying basis and will hence- 
forth be a source of revenue to the National Association, as was in- 
tended. 

Company officials present included President W. T. Baldwin of the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; Vice-President W. A. Moore, of the Phenix 
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Mutual; Vice-President W. D. Wyman of the Berkshire; M. W. Torrey, 
secretary and actuary Manhattan Life; J. Thomas Moore, superintendent 
of agencies Provident Life and Trust; Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent 
of agencies State Mutual; A. A. Drew, superintendent of agencies Mutual 
Benefit; Geo. E. Risley, assistant superintendent of agencies Connecti- 
cut General; T. B. Merrill, superintendent of agencies Actna Life, Chi- 
cago; Geo. B. Stadden, vice-president and superintendent of agents, and 
J W. Webb, Jr., assistant superintendent of agents Franklin Life. 

W. G. Justice of the Buffalo Association is a candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket for comptroller of that city, with a good chance of election. 

The State Life of Indiana was the only company from the Hoosier 
State represented. In this connection it can be stated that the company 
is having its best business this year from its home State. 

A trip to the Mammoth Cave was participated in by a number of the 
delegates. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 


Annual Gathering at Cincinnati—Program Contained Instructive 
Papers—Large and Pepresentative Attendance—Amend- 
ments to By=Laws—Resolutions Adopted— 

New Officers Elected. 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Life Convention opened at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, October 7, and continued during October 
8 and 9. The membership now numbers sixty, with five applications 
pending. The programme follows: October 7, morning. Greetings from 
the State of Ohio, Hon. J. Warren Keiffer; from the city of Cincinnati, 
Mayor Galvin. Welcome, Dr. Felix G. Cross, president Columbia Life, 
Cincinnati. Response, Dan W. Simms, general counsel Lafayette Life. 
Report of executive committee, and address of President Samuel Bos- 
worth Smith, general counsel Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga. 

Afternoon: Address, Hon. Thos. B. Love, Insurance Commissioner of 
Texas (a telegram was received from Mr. Love saying he could not 
come). “Selecting, Educating and Managing Agents,’’ H. W. Johnson, 
president Central Life of Illinois. Discussion. 

Evening, executive session. 

October 8, Morning.—‘‘Protection of Policyholders and Companies From 
Fraud,’’ Charles F. Coffin, vice-president State Life of Indiana. Dis- 
cussion. 

Afternoon.—‘‘The Measure of Risk and Liability Under the Total and 
Permanent Liability Benefits in Life Insurance Policies,’’ Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary and actuary Michigan State Life, Detroit. Discussion. 

Evening, social session. 

October 9, Morning.—Executive session. Reports of committees. Re- 
ports of officers. Miscellaneous business. Election of officers. Ad- 
journment. 

“The Further Development of the American Life Convention’ was 
made the special order of the discussion at the executive meeting on the 
evening of October 7. Greetings were sent the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in session at Louisville. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY F. G. CROSS. 


Felix G. Cross, president of the Columbia Life of Cincinnati, welcomed 
the delegates in a warm address, pointing out the beauties of Cincinnati 
and the proud position occupied by Ohio as the mother of presidents. In 
connection with the objects of the convention, he said: 


A few weeks ago I circularized such of the companies connected with this 
convention as have been organized within the last twenty years, and asked them 
to state their mortality experience during the last five years. The replies which 
have been received from twenty-one companies and tabulated reveal the fact that 
the average death rate has been less than 38 per cent of the expectancy. There- 
fore, I congratulate you most heartily on the good health of your companies. 

It has not been many years since four or five of the large Eastern companies 
were writing more than half of all the business written in the United States, 
but, thanks to the public press, the insuring public have received a liberal educa- 
tion during the last five years. The people were, until recent years, attracted by 
the companies which had accumulated assets of colossal proportions, unmindful 
of the fact that the true test of the strength of a life insurance company or any 
other financial institution is the ratio of assets to liabilities. Measured by this 
test, a number of the smaller companies which have been organized during the last 
ten years are now stronger than some of the largest companies in the Union. It 
is doubtless true that every young and growing company is looking forward to 
becoming large, but we ought never to forget that magnitude brings its special 
disadvantages, and that the insurance business of the world will be better done 
by a large number of well-managed companies generally distributed, though 
moderate in size, rather than by a few grown so great as to be, in Kipling’s 
phrase, “drunk with power.” * * * ee 

The young company presents all the advantages of the older organization and 
others that are peculiarly its own. For instance, the rate of mortality, it may 
confidently be assumed, will be materially lower in the young agees on account 
of the fact that for many years the majority of the lives on the books will be of 
recent selection; that is to say, having been recently subject to medical examina- 
tion, the young company will exhibit a higher degree of vitality than an old 
company among whose policyholders will be many who have been insured so long 
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that the beneficial effects of medical examination have worn off, who, in other 
words, have had time to deteriorate in vitality. This is of vast importance, as 
favorable mortality is one of the most fruitful sources of profit to an insurance 
company. The mortality on recently-selected lives will not, during the earlier 
years of the policies, exceed 50 per cent of the mortality indicated te the table, 
while the average mortality of a company sixty years of age or older will range 
from 70 to 100 per cent. 

_ Then again, a new company has its record to make, and this fact serves as an 
incentive to the management to exercise the most careful judgment in its selec- 
tion of risks, to use the utmost diligence in seeking suitable investments for the 
company’s funds, and to practice the strictest economy consistent with good 
business policy. 

And in view of the fact that the funds for investment are comparatively small, 
the management is thereby enabled to take advantage of opportunities which are 
not available to the companies which are obliged to invest many millions on short 
notice or allow the funds to remain in banks or trust companies at a very low 
rate of interest. * * * 

The Great Teacher has said that a man can not serve “‘two masters,” but the 
life insurance companies of this country have been trying to faithfully serve 
“forty-six masters” who are at the head of the Insurance Departments in the 
sovereign States of the Union, and while you were praying tor uniform laws 
and a reduction of the taxes imposed by the States, the corporation 1aw re- 
quiring the companies to pay a tax ot 1 per cent on the net surplus, which is an 
administration measure, was passed by the Federal Government, and the burden 
to be borne by the eilleguebhers has been increased. The Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the United States have been trying for several pa to secure uniform 
legislation, but it appears that they have not made much, if any progress. * * * 

In view of the erences “between the laws and Departments” and the failure 
of the repeated attempts which have been made by the Insurance Commissioners to 
establish uniform laws in the States and the excessive rate of taxes which the 
policyholders of the country are required to pay to the State governments, I take 
the liberty of recommending that the executive committee of the American Life 
Convention be authorized to adopt such measures as it may deem necessary, with 
a view of calling a convention for the purpose of discussing the advisability of 
securing uniform laws in the States aay considering the rate of taxation which 
should be charged policyholders by the Federal and State governments. I also 
suggest that the members of the Congress, the Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States, and all the executive officers of iegai reserve companies be in- 
vited to be present as delegates, and that the convention be held in Washington. 


Since life insurance is admittedly a benevolent institution, does it not seem 
strange that the policyholders of this country are obliged to pay such a tax to the 
various States of we 2 per cent of the gross premiums 9n their policies? It is 
true that the companies pay this tax, but every intelligent life underwriter knows 
that the life companies are obliged to deduct this tax from the dividends as they 
are apportioned to the policyholders from year to year, or increase the rates for 
the insurance, and that the tax is actually paid, though indirectly, by the policy- 
holders. The policyholders pay over $12,000,000 in taxes to the States, which 
is $10,000,000 more than it costs to maintain the Insurance Departments. eee 

If the life insurance companies can not secure uniform laws and reduction of 
State taxes they should make an appeal in the name of the grand army of policy- 
holders, the majority of whom are wage earners, to the President and the 
Congress, for Federal supervision. =e 


The address of President Samuel Bosworth Smith was in part as 


follows: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SAMUEL BOSWORTH SMITH. 


The American Life Convention has grown to be a power in the land. As you 
have heard, it now counts in its membership some sixty legal-reserve companies, 
and we believe that the time has come when it is an honor and a privilege to be 
a member of the American Life Convention. During the last year a better 
feeling has been brought about between the various life insurance interests of the 
country that I honestly believe will result in great benefit to the life insurance 
interests generally, and this better feeling has grown through the auspices of this 
convention. As you all know, in the late lamented fight on the question of 
Federal taxation we were able to keep in touch with each other and to stand 
together. That we did not accomplish much was because of the conditions that 
were presented and over which no one had control. Several representatives of 
the American Life Convention were in Washington on the day that the corpora- 
tion tax bill was reported to the Senate, and did everything that _ knew in an 
effort to get a hearing before the Senate committee. They found, however, that 
it had been agreed in advance that no such hearing should be granted. * * * 

Having met with this warm welcome by the Senate, those representing the 
convention companies then investigated the question as to whether or not they 
could get a hearing before the conference committee, and found that it was 
probable that they could. They came to the conclusion, however, that a hearing 
was all that they would get. * * * As your representatives were confident 
that it would be “judgment for the defendant”? after being heard by the con- 
ference committee, they did not advise an attempt to get a hearing, which ap- 
peared to be a hopeless proceeding. However, this fight, though a losing one, 
demonstrated the cohesion and unity of the American Life Convention. | 

The convention has already done much. It has justified itself if its only 
achievement has been to bring together the various officials of the life insurance 
companies; to make us know each other; to make us appreciate what our ideals 
and endeavors are; to enable us to discuss the moving ideas of the day, and to 
present to the world the first organization of its kind, a democratic organization 
of insurance interests with no persona] ends to serve, but striving for the 
general good of all. ’ 

But the possibilities of the organization are greater than anything that has yet 
been accomplished. You are here to discuss these possibilities. The organiza- 
tion should be made so strong and so cohesive that it will become indispensable 
to each member. It should stand for the highest in life insurance. Its position 
should be so well known and so unequivocal that membership in it would be an 
honor, and the fact of admission would be considered a recognition of high 
standing. These things can be done. When I look into the faces of you men 
who have done things in insurance, of you men who have organized your own 
companies and brought them to a success, I know that you can so organize this 
convention that it may be an adjunct to your companies; that it may be a strong, 
virile, active individuality that will make the impress_upon the country which 
your companies are making upon your communities. I can speak in frankness 
on these lines because I have not built a company, but am simply a counselor, 
and I can call upon the executive men who have made good and who listen to 
me to take this organization and make it good and bring it to that high state of 
efficiencv of which it is capable. : a 

But, for the American Life Convention to attain to its natural destiny it is 
necessary that we should establish ideals. We should take unequivocal stand for 
all that is best in the world of insurance and against all questionable methods. We 
should not oppose legislation that is salutary and to the interests of the policy- 
holder and of the public, but should promote such legislation; we should not 
quarrel with the Insurance Commissioners for fixing a high standard for all the 
details of our business, but should uphold their hands. We should be the first 
to condemn all questionable methods; we should be the first to oppose any mis- 
leading of the public, to insist upon absolutely clean hands, to avoid any sem- 
blance of evil. We should so set our stamp upon the absolutely legitimate that 


membership in this organization would stand for all that is fair and open and 
generous and right; should stand as the antithesis of misrepresentation, of under- 
hand methods, of questionable schemes. 


Our membership is clean, and should 
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not only remain clean, but should stand before the world as a champion of clean- 


liness. If we take an unquestioned position for all that is right, and scrutinize 
carefully all companies which desire to join, and make the world recognize that 
we are upholding the highest standard of morality in insurance ideals, there is no 
limit to which the influence of this convention may extend. We are here to talk 
of these and of other things; the time has come to speak of these things, and to 
speak of them frankly and to place ourselves on record before the world. You 
are a democracy. Each member here not only has the right to be heard, but it 
is the desire of all members that each member express his views on all subjects, 
and the chairman earnestly urges that we have a full expression upon all sub- 
jects which may be presented to the convention, and that all subjects may be 
presented to the convention which may be of value or interest to it or to the 
insuring world. 


The following is the roster of the convention and the representation: 


American National Life, Lynchburg, Va.—Wallace A. Taylor, president. 
American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—M. A. Woolen, president; W. 
W. Dark, vice-president; C. B. Carr, actuary. Capitol Life, Denver, Col.— 
W. E. Hutton, general counsel. Central Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines, Ia.—George B. Peak, president; T. W. Appleby, secretary; W. H. 
Hinebaugh, counsel. Citizens Life, Louisville, Ky.—Unrepresented. 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio.—Wm. H. Hunt, president; L. Q. Raw- 
son, general counsel. Colorado National Life, Denver, Col.—A. M. Gil- 
dersleeve, vice-president. Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio—Dr. Felix 
G. Cross, president; W. C. Culkins, vice-president and general manager; 
G. N. Cross, secretary; Rodney Stansbury, manager health and account 
department; R. B. Palmer, superintendent of agencies. Columbia Life 
and Trust Company, Portland, Ore.—Unrepresented. Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, Ky.—Unrepresented. Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. 
Va.—W. M. Hodge, president; Clem E. Peters, secretary; J. J. P. O’Brien, 
counsel. Continental Life and Investment Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—W. H. Cunningham, vice-president and general manager. Des 
Moines Life, Des Moines, Ia.—W. A. Harbsch, secretary; R. M. Young, 
medical director; J. M. Emery, actuary. Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.— 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president; C. A. Atkinson, vice-president and 
general counsel; F. L. B. Jenney, medical director. Florida Life, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—M. D. Johnson, president; R. M. Anderson, actuary. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I1l—Edgar S. Scott, president; Henry Abels, 
secretary. Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Unrepresented. Guar- 
antee Life, Houston, Tex.—F. W. Cochenower, actuary. Indiana National 
Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—C. D. Renick, president; Everett Wagner, agency 
manager. Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind.—Fred Baker, secretary- 
treasurer; G. K. Denton, general counsel. Inter-Southern Life, Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Unrepresented. Jefferson Standard Life, Raleigh, N. C.— 
P. D. Gold, Jr., vice-president. Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.— 
J. B. Reynolds, president. Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind.—H. E. Glick, 
president; Dan. W. Simms, general counsel; Doctor M. M. Lairy, medi- 
cal director; W. W. Lane, secretary; C. H. Beckett, actuary. Lamar 
Mutual Life, Jackson, Miss.—C. W. Welty, secretary. Lincoln National 
Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Samuel M. Foster, president; Arthur F. Hall, 
secretary; T. F. Ruhland, surerintendent of agencies; D. B. Ninde, gen- 
eral counsel. Louisiana National Life, New Orleans, La.—Unrepresented. 
Majestic Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Richard D. Hughes, president; Henry 
R. Martin, treasurer. Meridian Life and Trust, Indiariapolis, Ind.—Un- 
represented. Michigan Mutual Life, Detroit, Mich.—Unrepresented. 
Michigan State Life, Detroit, Mich.—Franklin B. Meade, secretary and 
actuary. Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Unrepresented. Northern 
Life of Illinois, Rock Island, Il]l—Hope Thompson, president; North 
American Life, Newark, N. J.—Lee B. Durstine, president; J. H. Mc- 
Namara, first vice-president; Dan J. McNamara, director. Northern Life, 
Seattle, Wash.—Unrepresented. Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.— 
George Roslington, secretary. Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal.—Un- 
represented. Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio—John M. Sarver, secre- 
tary; C. P. Williams, vice-president; I. M. Hoffman, agency manager; 
Peoria Life, Peoria, I1]—G. W. Van Fleet, president; Warren Sutliff, 
secretary; Emmet C. May, counsel. Reliable Life, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
C. A. Woods, vice-president; Ralph Bamberger, general counsel. Reserve 
Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Chalmers Brown, president; W. K. Bellis, 
secretary; Guilford A. Deitsch, counsel; G. L. Staymen, assistant sec- 
retary. Royal Union Mutual Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Unrepresented. Se- 
curity Life and Annuity, Greensboro, S. C.—G. A. Grimsley, secretary. 
Security Life of America, Chicago, Ill—A. J. Little, general agent for 
Ohio and Indiana. Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb.—W. A. Lindly, 
president. Southeastern Life, Spartansburg. S C.—"lliott Estes, presi- 
dent. Southern States Lifs. Atlonta, Ga.—Wilmer ©. Mcore, president. 
Southern States Mutual Life, Charleston, W. Va.—Harrison B. Smith, 
president. Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—T. W. Vardell, vice-presi- 
dent; Lawrence M. Cathles, secretary and actuary. State Life of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—W. S. Wynn, vice-president; Chas. F. Coffin, second 
vice-president and general counsel. State Mutual Life, Rome, Ga.—C. R. 
Porter, president; L. A. Dean, general counsel; E. B. Barclay, agency 
secretary; L. A. Porter, mathematician. The Bankers Reserve Life, 
Omaha, Neb.—B. H. Robison, president. United States Annuity Life, 
Chicago, Ill.—Lucius McAdam, secretary and actuary; H. B. Keck, as- 
sistant secretary. Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Z. C. Pat- 
ton, president; T. F. King, second vice-president; W. H. Gould, secre- 
tary and actuary; S. B. Smith, general counsel. West Coast Life, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Unrepresented. Western Mutual Life, Council Bluffs, 
Ia.—C. M. Atherton, president. Western Reserve Life, Muncie, Ind.— 
D. D. Campbell, president; H. H. Orr, counsel. Western Union Life, 
Spokane, Wash.—Unrepresented. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Secretary T. W. Blackburn made a comprehensive report, from which 
we make the following extracts: 


I have collected during the four years of my incumbency of the office of 
secretary and treasurer $4952. The disbursements have been $3962. There yet 
remains in my hands $990. The past year_has brought into the treasury $1770, 
the largest sum collected in any year. The expenditures have been propor- 
tionally larger, due in great measure to the extraordinary conditions which 
confronted the insurance world. We finished our legislative purgatory last spring 
to tumble into hell itself at Washington. Scarcely had the words passed from 
company to company that the State legislatures were not very severe, when the 
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government at Washington reached out its mighty hand for toll, and toll goes 
in spite of somewhat active campaigning in an effort to persuade our Uncle 


Samuel to include our folks in his free list.* * * ‘Twenty-six States are repre- 
sented in the membership. Only four voluntary withdrawals have occurred since 
our organization four years ago. Close to $700,000,000 of business is represented 
and the American Life Convention is now one of the fixed institutions of this 
Western and Southern country. * * 

I have repeatedly reminded fellow members of the marvelous tenacity and 
phenomenal strength shown by the three greatest examples of life insurance 
growth in the world. It is worth while again to remark that no other form of 
fiduciary financial undertaking could have maintained itself against the insidious 
undermining, the open attack and the persistent slander with which these great 
institutions were assailed. Not content with the vindictive magazine malice, 
pusillanimous penny-a-line persistence, and ruthless, wrecking methods of men 
willing to rob humanity of its staunchest commercial asset for personal gain or 
temporary notoriety, the cohorts of financial anarchy have seized upon the law- 
making function and have used it as a battering ram to break down the solid 
structures built by American brain and buttressed by the applied science of 
mortality experience. Governors and others skilled in statecraft turned aside 
from executive duties and statesmanship to unite in an attempt to burst the 
boilers and retard the machinery of this form of commercial engine, under the 
notion that the incidental misconduct of a few engineers could best be pun- 
ished and prevented for the future by destroying the entire plant or reducing 
its dynamic force to the minimum. In the face of all this unholy combination 
of honest intent and determined deviltry, American life insurance moves forward 
stronger in its consciousness of material integrity and purer and better for its 
punishment. It has demonstrated its mathematical accuracy, proved its _ulti- 
mate honesty as a moral phenomenon and fixed its fidelity as a fiduciary finan- 
cial institution beyond all possible cavil. Without apology for the misdeeds of 
the mighty and regretting exceedingly the unsavory facts which made the New 
York exposures sensational, we must all agree that the burdens carried by our 
big brethren during these later years have vastly lessened the weight imposed 
upon the younger and smaller life insurance companies, while their ability to 
move on unscathed, so far as the policyholders’ interests are concerned, has been 
a heartening fact for everybody interested in our form of commercial activity. 
Profiting by their blunders and warned by their example against the sins of ex- 
travagance, the West and South are building life insurance companies and life 
insurance centers which in the not-distant future will avoid the congestion 
which may have led to the mistakes and misconduct of New York. 

Now let us begin to hope that the storm is well over and the sky is clearing. 
There is a magnificent field open and free to honest competition and legitimate 
activity. Only thirteen in one hundred insurable lives in the Western States 
have policies in our companies, large and small combined, and less than eight in 
one hundred of the insurable lives of the South can be classed as risks in legal 
reserve companies. These figures reveal a field white for the harvest and the 
harvesters well distributed over the territory. Western and Southern legis- 
lators should be educated a little in the principles governing life insurance and 
their confidence in home companies made secure. Then it will not be difficult 
to avoid the attacks made upon the entire business because of the prejudices 
heretofore existing against the large companies of the East. A period of repose 
is all that life insurance needs for its further proper development, and the 
energies of this organization and of the presidents’ asseciation should be de- 
voted to tranquility. It will be better to suffer a trifle from over-taxation than 
by agitation to reawaken the spirit of criticism and invite stringent restrictive 
measures at the hands of legislatures not always honest and never particularly 
intelligent. * * * 

The readjustment of ideas has been rapid since the New York investigation. 
Less than ten years ago the ideal life company was purely mutual. The prin- 
ciple of assurance of lives is best exemplified by the co-operative contribution 
plan, in which every policyholder is a member of the organization, sharing 
equitably in the gains and losses and contributing equitably to the common 
funds. The Armstrong law, much of the reform legislation, and especially that 
devised by the Insurance Commissioners, tends to eliminate this mutuality. 
Mutual companies can not logically, and in many States can not legally, write 
non-participating business and at the same time issue participating policies. 
Thus it comes about that companies formed around the basic center of mutual 
assistance are handicapped and driven from a field profitably open to the stock 
companies, which organizations may consistently take risks at flat rates and 
enter into contracts for a return of a share of the savings of mortality and 
accumulations from other sources. To the mutual companies, however, invest- 
ment features are available and a combination of the savings-bank idea with that 
of protection can and will be wrought into policy forms which will be very 
attractive. 

Personally, I regard the drift away from mutual life insurance as a misfor- 
tune to the business. I am sorry to see the mutual companies forced by con- 
ditions for which they are in no wise responsible to reorganize upon a stock 
basis. But so long as legislatures cripple co-operation by straight-jacket enact- 
ments, the outlook for the mutual system is discouraging. - © 

Life insurance is a shining mark, because every well-managed company must 
succeed, whether conducted upon one plan or the other. Stock companies are 
not subjected to quite so much half-baked legislation and the officers and man- 
agers are not assailed with quite the virulence or seeming righteousness. 

Eight companies united to form this organization. Their executive officers, 
assisted by two lawyers not officers, formulated the constitution, adopted the 
by-laws and gave to the public a ringing platform of principles. They builded 
wiser than they knew. Organized primarily as a protest against national super- 
vision, the American Life Convention has grown indifferent upon that proposi- 
tion, but it has become a potent force for mutual protection of the common 
interests of its members in those great sections of the Union offering the finest 
field for developing life insurance as a business, With reserves reaching close 
to $100,000,000 and business at risk aggregating $700,000,000, this organization is a 
financial giant growing greater in power every day of every year. Presidents of 
companies on the floor of this convention will live to see the sixty companies 
now composing our membership writing millions where now they write thou- 
sands, and their aggregate reserves and surplus will pass the billion mark long 
before the founders of these companies have all been called to their final 
reward. * * *# 


The following recommendation of the executive committee, amending 
the by-laws, was adopted at the session of October 8: 


Section 4. A membership fee of $100 shall be paid to the secretary by each 
applicant for membership. The annual dues payable prior to each annual meet- 
ing shall be $100 for each member. Failure to pay such annual dues before the 
annual meeting shall subject the member delinquent to a fine of $5.00. De- 
linquency for the space of three months shall work a forfeiture of membership. 
Applications for membership shall be submitted to the secretary, who shall upon 
the receipt of any application give notice to all members of the convention, ad- 
vising them of the name and location of the company applying for membership, 
and that the company will be enrolled as a member unless a protest or objec- 
tion is made to the secretary within thirty days from the date of such notice. 
If any objection or protest is filed with the secretary, he shall report the same 
to the chairman of the membership committee, and said applicant shall be re- 
jected unless the unanimous favorable vote of the membership is registered 
with the secretary, upon receipt of which the secretary shall enroll the applying 
company as a member of this organization. Provided, that if three or more 
members file objections to an applicant, and the membership committee is 
unanimously in favor of the admission of the applicant, notwithstanding three 
objections have been filed, the question of the admission of the applicant shall 
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be referred to the next annual meeting for the action of the members there 
present. 


Also the following, affecting the basis of membership: 


Article III. Any regular insurance company organized within the United 
States upon the legal reserve plan, which is known as old-line plan, and trans- 
acting legal reserve life insurance business, shall be eligible to membership in 
the American Life Convention on the payment of the stipulated fee established 
by the convention. The applying company must have made at least two full 
annual statements to the Insurance Department of its own State and have com- 
plied fully with the laws thereof, and its last annual statement must show at 
—_ two million dollars of insurance in force written upon the legal reserve 
orm. 


The salary of the secretary was fixed at $1800 per annum, that official 
to give half his time to the work of the American Life Convention. 

The treasurer was required to give a bond, the amount to be fixed by 
the executive committee. 

The feature of the second day was the paper of Charles F. Coffin, vice- 
president of the State Life of Indiana, which was warmly received and 
evoked much applause. The following are extracts: 


PROTECTION OF COMPANIES AND POLICYHOLDERS FROM FRAUD. 


- By E. J. CorrFin. 

_ The sudject assigned me by the committee is an exceedingly practical one. It 
involves no question of science, no matter of mere theory. But, while the rro- 
tection of companies and policyholders from fraud is a theme that will at once 
attract the attention of insurance officers and managers, yet it is doubtful 
whether there is such peril from fraud to either company or policyholder as 
makes a formal discussion of the question specially important or valuable. 

Pondering the matter, after being delegated by the committee to present this 
theme to this convention, and feeling quite incompetent for the task assigned, 
I decided, in order to get the point of view of those having the largest and 
widest experience in such matters, to request the opinions of and to invite sug- 
gestions from some of the Insurance Commissioners on the point in question. 
Accordingly, -I addressed a letter to probably a dozen of the Commissioners, re- 
questing the courtesy of their co-operation and the benefit of their observation 
and experience along the lines above indicated. * * * 

To see ourselves as others see us should always be of great assistance. As 
outlined by the Commissioners, the chief source of fraud, so far as the policy- 
holder is concerned, may be enumerated as follows: 

Misrepresenttion by soliciting agents. 

Contracts printed in small type and involving too many clauses. 

Registration of policy contracts. 

Twisting and “‘knocking” by agents of rival companies. 

Policy contracts with special features. 

A brief examination of these specifications in order will be of interest. 

Misrepresentation by the Soliciting Agent.—It is doubtless true that among the 
vast host of soliciting insurance agents at work in this great country, going in 
and out among the people, ‘‘as busy as bees when the buckwheat blooms,” there 
are some who, in their enthusiasm, or it may be in their desperation, and in 
order to overcome the natural inertia of the prospect, do indulge in somewhat 
questionable logic and do occasionally overstep the bounds of strict accuracy 
in their statements. But I cannot subscribe to the implication, and I do not 
think the Insurance Commissioners intend to make the accusation, that soliciting 
life insurance agents as a class are unworthy of confidence; that they are habit- 
ually guilty of prolonged misrepresentation from which there arises any special 
demand for legislative or other protection. As a class, these men are active, 
energetic, aggressive—they must be, in order to succeed at all—and as free from 
intentional wrongdoing as any other class of salesmen in the world. * * * 

For the purposes of the argument, let us suppose that an agent has been too 
zealous in presenting his policy; that he has not hewed in all things quite so 
close to the line of accurate statements as he should, and that he has succeeded 
in selling a policy to a man who thinks he is getting a special bargain; that he 
is faring just a little better than his neighbors, when, in fact, he is getting only 
what every other man similarly situated can get, and he has paid for no more 
than he got. I grant that no agent is justified in making a misrepresentation of 
fact; that deceit and deception have no place in the life insurance business, or 
in any other business. But the policyholder is not injured;. he has not been de- 
frauded. He has been tricked, pote please, into doing his duty, into protecting 
his family against the contingencies of life—a duty he would not have performed, 
a protection he would nat have provided but for the alleged and the real mis- 
conduct of the agent. The motive of the agent was to make his commission. To 
do it he overstepped the limits of proesene. The motive of the policyholder 
was to get something for nothing; what he got was worth all he paid for it. I 
submit that the misconduct of the agent was no more reprehensible than the 
greedy motive of the policyholder. * * * 

The Small Type and Numerous and Involved Clauses of Insurance Con- 
tracts.—It may be that there is some justice in this suggestion. It is certainly 
desirable that contracts of insurance should be so plain as that he who runs may 
read and understand. The various clauses should contain nothing occult or 
cryptic, and I am persuaded that the great majority of insurance contracts are 
practically free from ambiguity, are quite easily understood and, indeed. that 
there are very few clauses of any such contracts that are susceptible of a double 
construction. Nor is it necessary for a man to be an insurance expert to under- 
stand any ordinary insurance contract. 

The real source of the trouble, which is hastily attributed to the fine print and 
to the numerous and involved clauses of insurance contracts, is that the policy- 
holder himself does not carefully read and attempt to catch the full meaning of 
his policy at the time he receives it, or at any other time. Did he do this; did 
he once read it through patiently from beginning to end, with the view of know- 
ing just what its provisions are, the occupation of the twister would be gone, and 
also the impression, deeply rooted in the public mind, that insurance contracts 
are as difficult to understand as Hegel’s philosophy or a Hebrew grammar would 
be removed. ie : 

Twisting and ‘“Knocking.”—It is unquestionably true that in the past agents 
and, indeed, possibly companies, have erssematicale engaged in undermining the 
confidence of policyholders in the companies which they had elected to patronize 
and in which they held contracts for the protection of their families. No con- 
demnation of such a practice can be too severe. Any agent who will attempt to 
dissatisfy a policyholder with his contract is a traitor to his occupation and de- 
serves to be drummed out of the business. Any agent who attempts to praise 
his company by condemning another is unworthy of confidence and patronage, 
and any company that knowingly keeps such an agent on its rolls or gives aid and 
comfort to such a practice deserves to be boycotted by the insuring public. It is 
gratifying, indeed, to know that the odious practice of twisting and ‘knocking”’ 
is decidedly on the wane. é ; ; 

Policy Contracts with yore Features.—Any adequate discussion of this sug- 
gestion would open up a field far too broad for the limits of this paper. It in- 
volves the entire question of who prepare life insurance contracts and what they 
should contain. It at once pushes to the front the entire subject of standard 
policies, and involves the fundamental question of whether all insurance policy 
contracts of the same general class should be couched in precisely the same 
words, arranged in precisely the same way in the contracts, and whether those 
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words shall be furnished by the various State legislatures or by committees of 
sixteen or some body or committee other than the officers of the companies 
offering the contracts for sale. I predict that the discussion with reference to the 
merits of a standard policy has not more than fairly begun. 

When once able men who have chosen the life insurance business as their 
vocation become aroused to the full significance of a standard policy imposed by 
legislative enactment there is likely to be a strong reaction against the wisdom 
of such a provision. 

I will not at this time enter upon the discussion of the subject further than to 
inquire why, if life insurance companies should be compelled by statute to use 
uniform policy contracts, all railway locomotives should not be manufactured 
from a uniform pattern prescribed by law? Why should not all loan companies 
use a uniform mortgage contract prepared by the State? Why should not all 
automobiles be manufactured from uniform patterns, settled by legislative enact- 
ment? Why should not al] manufacturers of men’s clothing be required by law 
to regard only such styles and colors as have legislative sanction? W hy not 
abolish by law all distinctions between the hod-carrier and the architect? Why 
allow genius any.play anywhere? Why not reduce it to the ranks by law, and 
promote mediocrity to prominence by jaw? The standard policy is contrary to 
the genius and spirit of American democracy; is contrary to the theory that 
every man shall have free play for every natural endowment of mind. It is 
contrary to the American doctrine of equality, which means that my neighbor 
across the street shall have unimpeded opportunity to surpass me in the race and 
in the achievements of life if he have the native endowment, the required skill 
and energy so to do. I am persuaded that fair and honorable competition in 
business performs a useful, if not necessary, function, and not less in life in- 
surance than in any other branch of human activity, and that to attempt to pre- 
vent originality of thought and to stifle invention in the life insurance business 
by governmental interference is to put a stigma on ability and a premium on 
ignorance. * 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to the Ohio Life companies, and 
particularly President F. G. Cross of the Columbia Life, for the many 
courtesies extended; also to the Cincinnati newspapers and the insur- 
ance press; to the retiring president, Samuel Bosworth Smith, and the 
executive committee. 


Other resolutions adopted were as follows: 


INTRODUCED BY CHAS. F. COFFIN. 


Resolved, That this convention believes in equality of taxation of life 
insurance companies in and by the various States; and to the end that 
such equality may be brought about, we favor such action by the execu- 
tive committee as in their judgment may be wise and practical, and as 
shall assist in securing uniformity in the laws of the States relating to 
the taxation of premium receipts. 

And we are of the opinion that a tax of more than one per cent of 
gross premiums would be an unjustifiable burden on the policyholders. 


INTRODUCED BY DAN W. SIMMS. 


Be it Resolved, That the American Life Convention is opposed to the 
recently enacted federal corporation tax law in so far as it applies to 
life insurance companies, upon the ground that it is illogical, oppres- 
sive, unjust, illegal and contrary to the spirit and genius of American 
institutions; it is class legislation; it imposes a direct tax upon the 
policyholders, and it is the sense of the convention that prompt and 
proper steps should be taken to test the constitutionality of the act. 

The paper of Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of the Michigan 
State Life, was on ‘‘The Measure of Risk and Liability under the Total 
and Permanent Disability Benefits in Life Insurance Policies.” It is a 
most valuable contribution dealing with a comparatively new phase of 
life insurance contracts, and the American Life Convention acted wisely 
in ordering it to be printed at once for circulation among the members. 
Lack of space prevents our printing it in full and it will not stand ab- 
breviation. Mr. Mead drew two general conclusions as the result of his 
investigations: 

First.—Companies may provide certain benefits in case of total and 
permanent disability without extra premiums when the regular pre- 
miums are based on a sufficient mortality table, and at ample rate of 
interest with proper loading. 

Second.—The high probability of disability at the older ages requires 
special treatment with regard to those ages. 

The discussion of the papers of Coffin and Meade occupied most of the 
second day. It was finally decided to appoint a committee of three 
actuaries to take Mr. Meade’s paper as a basis and investigate the sub- 
ject as fully as possible and report at the next convention. 

The election of officers on the third day resulted in the choice of 
Isaac Miller Hamilton of Chicago, president Federal Life, for president, 
and the following vice-presidents: Alabama, Wilmer L. Moore, 
Southern States Life; California, Thos. L. Miller, West Coast Life; 
Colorado, Thos. B. Stearns, Colorado National: Florida, M. D. Johnson, 
Florida Life; Georgia, C. R. Porter, State Mutual of Rover: Illinois, 
Henry Abels, Franklin Life; Indiana, W. S. Wynn, State Life; Iowa, J. 
A. McKellar, Des Moines Life; Kentucky, W. H. Gregory, Citizens Life; 
Louisiana, Gustave Lemle, Louisiana National: Michigan, T. F. Gid- 
dings, Michigan Mutual; Minnesota, E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual; 
Missouri, E. P. Nielson, Missouri State Life; Mississippi, W. Q. Cole, 
Lamar Life; Nebraska, W. A. Lindley, Security Mutual; New Jersey, 
Lee B. Durstine, North American; North Carolina, G. A. Grimsley, 
Security Life and Annuity; Ohio, Jolen M. Sarver, Ohio State; Oregon, 
M. M. Johnson, Columbia Life and Trust; South Carolina, Elliott Estes, 
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Southeastern Life; Tennessee, T. F. King, Volunteer State Life; Texas, 
J. W. Vardell, Southwestern; Virginia, W. A. Taylor, American Na- 
tional; Utah, W. H. Cunningham, Continental Life and Investment; 
Washington, Philip Harding, Western Union Life; West Virginia, W. M. 
Hodge, Conservative Life; New Mexico, J. H. O'Reilly, Occidental Life. 

The secretary and treasurer remain unchanged. 

In the legal section, L. A. Dean was elected chairman and G. A. 
Deitch, secretary. 

The new executive committee is made up of Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
president ex-officio; ex-President Smith, Volunteer State Life; R. D. 
Gold, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life; J. B. Reynolds, Kansas City Life; 
M. A. Woolen, American Central; Dr. Felix G. Cross, Columbia Life, and 
J. W. Biackburn, secretary and treasurer. President Geo. B. Peak of 
the Central Life of Des Moines succeeded in capturing the convention 
for that city in 1910. 

The committee on resolutions, consisting of Wilmer L. Moore, R. D. 
Golds, Jr., Henry Abels and T. W. Vardell, reported two resolutions, 
which were adopted as follows: 

“Maintaining that the recently enacted federal corporation tax law in 
so far as it applies to life insurance companies is illogical, oppressive, 
unjust, illegal and contrary to the spirit and genius of American insti- 
tutions; that it is class legislation and imposes a direct tax on the 
policyholders, and that it is the sense of the convention that steps 
should be taken to test its constitutionality.”’ 

The second resolution maintains that the present inequality in taxes 
in States as applying to the taxation of premium receipts is unjust, and 
that a tax of more than one per cent on gross premiums is an unjusti- 
fiable burden on the policyholders, and such action by the executive 
committee is favored as will in the best manner assist in securing 
uniformity. 

The convention adjourned at noon on October 9. 

A proposed amendment to the constitution provides that in the future 
only executive officers of companies will be eligible for the presidency. 


CHAT OF THE MEETING. 


Dr. Cook of Polar fame was an added attraction at the Hotel Sinton 
October 9, though not on the programme of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

New companies admitted during the year were the American National, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Citizens Life, Louisville; Des Moines Life, Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill.; Northern Life, Seattle; North American Life, 
Newark; Peoria Life, and Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va. 

Denver showed thirty-one companies in attendance, with fifty-one 
delegates, and Cincinnati forty-five, with ninety-eight delegates. 

It is believed that the medical section will soon become affiliated 
with the American Life Convention, as is the Legal Section. A dozen 
doctors attended the present convention. 

The Lincoln National of Ft. Wayne closed its fourth year September 
23, with $4,500,000 in business, a gain of fifty per cent, and this without 
any loss in surplus. Secretary A. F. Hall, who was present at the con- 
vention, thinks this is going some. 

B. F. Reinmund of the Midland Life of Columbus was a prominent 
and interested visitor, as was also Wm. C. Scheide of the Prussian Life. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, the new president, is one of the best equipped 
gentlemen in the ranks of life insurance. His training embraces the 
law and banking, as well as insurance. Born forty-five years ago, he 
has been identified with the Federal Life of Chicago as its chief execu- 
tive since organization in 1900. He has served in the Senate of Illinois 
for three sessions, has been president of the Illinois Republican League, 
as well of the National Republican League; is a member of the Hamil- 
ton Club, Union League Club, Chicago Automobile Club, Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, South Shore County Club, and is vice-commodore of the 
Chicago Yacht Club. He is a parliamentarian and a most happy choice 
for president of the American Life Convention. Asked as to his policy 
in that position, he replied: 

“It will be my effort to continue to raise the standard of the business 
of the companies represented in the American Life Convention, which 
stands for clean underwriting, the proper enforcement of proper laws, 
always considering the welfare of the policyholder and the entente 
cordiale between competing companies.” 

Among the ladies present were Mrs. Hamilton of Chicago, Bellis of 
Indianapolis, Wagner of Indianapolis, Hodge of New York, McAdams 
of Chicago, Williams of Columbus, Sims of La Fayette, Reynolds of 
Kansas City, Leary of Indianapolis and Dean of Atlanta. 

The auto ride given the ladies by Dr. Cross to the Rookwood potteries 
and the banquet and theater party were much enjoyed and appreciated. 

The value of a good name is well illustrated in the story told the 
writer by Vice-President McNamara of the North American Life of 
New Jersey. John Boone, whose first thought was the company, pro- 
posed to name it the Great Western; but Mr. McNamara did not like it, 
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saying that the company was then neither great nor did it propose to be 
sectional. Having been in the fire insurance business, the name of the 
Insurance Company of North America occurred and appealed to him, so 
he transposed it. Let us hope that the North American Life may be 
the success in the life business that the Insurance Company of North 
America has been in the fire, and it has certainly started well. 

A glance through the personnel of the American Life Convention ex- 
hibits a number of prominent lawyers and successful business men, 
who are destined to make their mark in their new chosen profession. 
Chas. F. Coffin, vice-president and counsel of the State Life of Indiana, 
and Wm. H. Hunt, president of the Cleveland Life, are notable examples. 

Dr. Roth of Albuquerque, N. M., medical director of the Occidental 
Life of Albuquerque, and the recognized authority on tuberculosis in 
New Mexico, has prepared a valuable pamphlet on the subject, which 
the company offered to give to anyone interested on the floor of the 
convention. 

The fourth annual meeting of the American Life Convention was a 
success in every respect, and the endeavor to raise the tone of the busi- 
ness among the companies embracing the association was a noted fea- 
ture of the gathering. 





SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY CONTRACTS. 
A Simplified Form Issued by the New York Life. 


For several years past the various life insurance companies of the 
United States have devoted considerable attention to conserving the 
interests of the beneficiaries under their policies. The old form of 
policy provided for the payment of a lump sum to the beneficiary on 
the death of the insured, which sum was frequently dissipated 
through unwise investments, due to the inability of a majority of 
women to handle money productively or through the instrumentality 
of scheming promoters. A remedy for this condition was first de- 
vised in the form of the instalment policy, which undertook to pay a 
specified instalment to the beneficiary annually for a given number 
of years, the first payment to be made immediately on the death of 
the insured. Later the form was improved by arranging for instal- 
ments payable continuously throughout the lifetime of the beneficiary, 
with a stipulated number payable in any event. The advantages of 
this form were so great that its provisions were speedily incorporated 
in all forms, and it received legislative sanction through the action 
of a number of legislatures in requiring it as a standard provision of 
all life insurance contracts. 

It has already been demonstrated that the full intent of the insured 
to properly provide for his dependents after his decease has been 
tully met by the instalment option, and in the coming years thousands 
of widows and orphans will be in receipt of a fixed income coming 
in with the regularity of the recurring years. A perplexing problem, 
however, to many men arises in connection with the amount of in- 
come they can provide through the medium of their policies. In a 
large number of cases the limitations of earnings prevent the purchase 
of life insurance in an amount sufficient to provide for the beneficiary 
an income equal to that enjoyed during the lifetime of the insured, and 
the insured would like to find some means of increasing the income 
at a lower cost than life insurance. 

Such a means is provided in the form of the Survivorship An- 
nuity Policy put out by the New York Life Insurance Company. The 
idea of such a contract is not new, but the company has simplified 
the form, reduced the premium rates, and offers it as an inexpensive 
method of solving the problem stated above. Briefly stated, the sur- 
vivorship annuity involves the payment of premiums by the nominator 
until death, and then the payment by the company of an annuity to the 
beneficiary until death. The premium is based upon the ages of the 
nominator (the applicant) and the annuitant (the beneficiary). The 
benefits of such a contract are well illustrated by the following hypo- 
thetical case: A man, thirty-five years of age, with a wife aged thirty- 
three, two children and a mother, aged sixty, dependent upon him, 
and with a salary of $3000 per annum, desires to make proper pro- 
vision for them in the event of his death. The children can be pro- 


vided for by a policy of life insurance for $10,000, which will provide 
a fund to educate and support them until they are able to earn their 
own living. In order that the wife and mother may have an income 
of $500 a year each, an additional $20,000 of life insurance would have 
to be carried, involving an extra cost of $562.20 per year over the 
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$281.10 payable on the policy for the children. The problem would 
also be presented of investing that sum so as to earn five per cent. A 
total payment of $843.30 for life insurance out of an income of $3000 
is prohibitive, and the advantage of the survivorship annuity form for 
the wife and mother is at once apparent. An annuity of $500 per 
annum for the wife—who is two years younger than the husband— 
costs $128.70 each year so long as the husband lives, while a similar 
provision for the mother, aged sixty, would cost but $60.75 a year, or 
a total annual payment of $189.45, as against the $562.20 required by a 
life insurance policy for $20,000. Therefore, the policy for the chil- 
dren and the annuities for the wife and mother would cost $470.55 per 
annum, and every contingency would be provided for. These ‘con- 
tracts do not provide for dividends, surrender values or loans, and in 
the event of the death of the annuitant named premium payments 
cease. The nominator or applicant has to pass a satisfactory medical 
examination as in life insurarice, and the age of the annuitant has to 
be established by satisfactory proof. 

Agents of the New York Life will find this a good proposition to 
present to persons who feel the need of making some safe provision 
for dependents at a lower cost than the usual form of life insurance 
contracts. The policy form is presented herewith: 


SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY CONTRACT. 


Annuity, $500. Annual premium, $128.70. Ages: annuitant, 33; nomi- 
nator, 35. New York Life Insurance Company, in consideration of the 
annual premium of one hundred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy 
cents, and of the payment of a like amount upon each twentieth day of 
September hereafter until the death of either the nominator or annui- 
tant, promises to pay at the home office of the company, in the city of 
New York, to Mary Doe of New York, county of New York, State of 
New York (herein called the annuitant), upon receipt at said home 
office of due proof of the death of John Doe of New York, county of 
New York, State of New York (herein called the nominator), an annuity 
of five hundred dollars during the remaining lifetime of the annuitant 
after the death of the nominator, said annuity to be payable in equal 
annual payments of five hundred dollars, the first payment to be made 
upon receipt of said proof of the death of the nominator, and subsequent 
payments each year thereafter, said annuity terminating with the last 
annual payment preceding the death of the annuitant. 


In case said annuitant shall die before said nominator, this contract shall be- 
come null and void, and the premiums paid hereon shall remain the property of 
the company. It is agreed that the company shall be furnished with evidence 
that the annuitant is living on each and every date on which an annuity a mgt 
falls due, and that no payment shall be made until such evidence has been re- 
ceived, and that upon the death of said annuitant there shall be no proportionate 
payment of this annuity to the day of such death. 

If the age of the nominator or of the annuitant has been misstated, the amount 
of annuity payable under this contract shall be such as the actual money paid 
would have purchased at their true ages; any overpayment or overpayments by 
the company, with interest thereon, shall be charged against the payments to be 
made after adjustment. 

A grace of thirty days subject to an interest charge at the rate of five per 
a per annum shall be granted for the payment of every premium after the 

rst year. 

After this contract shall have been in force three full years, if any subsequent 
premium is not duly paid, this contract shall be automatically paid up for such 
proportion of the original annuity as eighty per centum of the net value thereof 
shall purchase at the ages of the nominator and annuitant at the date of lapse. 
Such paid-up annuity shall be subject to the conditions of this contract, but with- 
out further payment of premiums and without refund of premiums. 

This contract does not participate in the surplus of the company. 

No person except an executive officer, viz.: the president, a vice-president, a 
second vice-president, a secretary, or the treasurer of the company has power to 
modify, or in event of lapse, to reinstate this contract, or to extend the time for 
paying a premium. 

In witness whereof, the company has caused this contract to be executed this 
twentieth day of September, nineteen hundred and nine. 





The Insurance Year Book. 


It goes without saying, the two volumes of The Insurance Year Book 
are indispensable in this office.—Eugene J. McGivney, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State of Louisiana. 

The two volumes of The Insurance Year Book are in constant use in 
this Department:—Hon. Wm. L. Clayton, Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Colorado. 





—John A. Hartigan, president of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has announced his committees for 1909-1910. 

—Fourteen orders were admitted before the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciated Fraternities of America at Omaha and five during the convention, bring- 
ing the membership up to forty-seven. The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, E. W. Donovan, Detroit; vice-president, W. E. Davy, Des 
Moines; secretary-treasurer, C. H. Robinson, Chicago; executive committee, W. 
W. Walker, Jr., Minneapolis, Kan., and Henri Roy, Montreal, in addition to 


officers. 





—The Sagamore Insurance Company of Sanford, Maine, which began as a 
mutual in 1908, is said to be reorganizing on a stock basis, with $100,000 


capital. The company writes accident and health. 
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A Prudential Anniversary. 


October 13, 1875, was the birthday of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. It is needless to say that every Prudential representa- 
tive will, during this anniversary week, contribute something towards 
the great progress of the company. Speaking of the day on which the 

foundation of the company’s greatness was laid, The Prudential Weekly 
Record says: 

On that day was sounded the death-knell of the potters’ field. On 
that day the wage-earning portion of the community was lifted up to a 
level with the well-to-do and richer class; given an opportunity to 
enjoy with the wealthy and opulent the privileges and benefits of life 
insurance. On that day Thrift had a new birth, Prudence had a new 
impulse, the Spirit of Independence a new life. On that day was issued 
a proclamation abolishing the mean, degrading, miserably wretched and 
thoroughly un-American custom (which, to an alarming extent, had 
grown up in large manufacturing centres) of ‘‘Passing the hat’”’ in shops 
and factories, to meet funeral expenses in the cases of the thriftless and 
improvident. On that day, by and with the establishment of the Pru- 
dential and the starting of its propaganda of life insurance protection 
for all classes of the American people, and not richer folk only, the edict 
went forth that, from thenceforward, there should be better men, better 
women, better children, and better homes throughout the land. And, 
happy, thrice happy, to relate, this great movement for uniform and bet- 
terment has come about to a very large extent. And lo! how much has 
been accomplished besides this reformation and improvement of social 
conditions by the introduction and wondrously successful operation of 
industrial insurance! 





J. H. Monteith. 


Superintendent J. H. Monteith, of the Peoria district of the Prudential, 
has been promoted to the managership of division F. This is an im- 
portant post, covering seventeen counties in Ohio and part of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Monteith entered the service of the Prudential in 1893 as an 
agent, and his fine qualities have led to many promotions, all of which 
have been due to the abilities displayed by him. The Peoria district is 
as usual, well to the front in the producers’ column and is now in 
charge of R. H. Stout, formerly superintendent at Covington, Ky. 





—The Great Northern Territory of the Metropolitan is holding a con- 
vention to-day in Montreal. 

—The Indiana Industrial Life is opening a number of districts in In- 
diana. Its home office is at Terre Haute. 


—‘‘The difference between the wise man and the fool is in the lesson 
each takes from the raps of hard fortune he receives.”’ 

—The Colonial reports the following appointments to assistancies: 
Charles E. Patterson, Pittsburg; Malcolm C. Holden, West Philadelphia. 

—‘‘The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. Sow an act 
and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.’’—Boardman. 

—Following are the five Prudential superintendency leaders in indus- 
trial for 1909: W. H. Joyce, Buffalo 1; P. H. Showalter, Denver; T. J. 
Stewart, Toledo; W. T. Graves, Detroit 1; J. P. Zimmer, Milwaukee 2. 

—The Life Insurance Company of Virginia reports the following 
changes and promotions: Agent A. G. Shiver, appointed assistant in 
charge of Kinston, N. C., succeeding M. C. Torian; Agent D. A. Kearns 
of Concord succeeds C. M. Lutz as assistant in charge of Spray, N. C. 

—W. F. Burke, formerly assistant in charge of the detached office of 
the Metropolitan Life at Williamsport, Pa., is now superintendent of the 
Reading Mutual Life at Scranton, Pa. Mr. Burke’s record with the Met- 
ropolitan was excellent and covered ten years. 

—Superintendent N. Lee Searcy, superintendent of the Western and 
Southern Life at Pittsburg, recently got the weekly record for ordinary 
production away from the Toledo office by writing $36,000. There is a 
very general increase in ordinary production throughout the company’s 
agencies. 

—A. E. Howell, superintendent of the Reading district of the Reading 
Mutual Life, has been appointed inspector of the “‘monthly premium de- 
partment” at the home office. Mr. Howell has been with the company 
since its organization and has been very successful. Howard Reber, 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Metropolitan Life, is now 
superintendent at Reading, succeeding A. E. Howell. 


—The Canadian leaders of the Prudential held a business session in 
Toronto last month, which almost all the superintendents attended. Ar- 
rangements were made to hold the first ordinary special effort during the 
week of October 11, in honor of the company’s birthday. The meeting 
was full of enthusiasm and a contest based on joint results for the last 
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quarter of 1909 was arranged, with Captain Davis of London in charge 
of the Western section, and Captain Boyd of Hamilton in charge of the 
Eastern section. ; 

—Recently Superintendent E. J. Nealy of the Prudential at Chicago 
No. 3 was granted a vacation of three weeks. During this period, as a 
result of a contest between two sides, “Old Age’’ and ‘“‘Young Bloods,” 
respectively, an amount of business was written which resulted in an 
actual increase of $35.24 for the three weeks covering September 13 to 
September 27, inclusive, or an average of $1.30 per week per each assis- 
tant superintendent. A good amount of ordinary business was also 
produced, the district showing an increase of $10,000 for the week of 
September 13. 


FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS — 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


Chas. R. Hoe, Jr., has removed his brokerage office to 43 Cedar 
street, his telephone number being John 1330. 


The regular meeting of the Exchange was held yesterday noon. 
There was some anticipation on the day previous of an interesting 
discussion, and possibly drastic action, upon what is known as the 
Kelly & Fuller question. This refers to the action of the previous 
meeting, in September, wherein a resolution was passed allowing these 
members one week in which to purge themselves of contempt of the 
Exchange by allowing the examiners appointed by the Exchange to 
investigate their books, with a view of ascertaining the truth or falsity 
of charges of payment of excess brokerages in violation of the rules. 
It is understood Kelly & Fuller have failed to comply with the reso- 
lution, and persist in their refusal. The matter is somewhat serious, 
as the principal company in the office is the Fire Association, whose 
chief executive is sometimes called the Father of the Exchange, be- 
cause, while president of the National Board, he started the move- 
ment which led to its formation. Now he is in the awkward attitude 
of one whose own agent is charged with defiance of Exchange rules; 
and unless the companies back of the agency sustain the Exchange, 
there is danger their refusal may lead to friction which will loosen 
the bonds. The result of yesterday’s meeting is awaited with much 
interest. 

The special committee on the revision of the rate schedule failed 
to hold the meeting called for last week, and a call is out for a meet- 
ing to-day. The members are all at sea as to the wisest course to 
pursue. As anticipated, the whole question has become a larger one 
than they care to tackle. The failure of the building code to receive 
the Mayor’s approval has upset some of the cherished plans for chang- 
ing certain parts in the schedule to conform to the proposed code. 
The conflicting views of the experts chosen to consider the changes a 
year ago are reflected in the opinions of Exchange. members. 

A considerable number of officers and managers of fire companies 
were present at the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday evening, at the 
golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Richards Weed. Several of 
the representative officials of the companies remembered the bridal 
couple in a substantial way, and the general opinion was that Mr. and 
Mrs. Weed must have been married at a remarkably tender age, or 
have had a miraculous dispensation of good health, to enable them to 
retain such youth and vigor at the end of fifty years of married life. 
May they continue to celebrate wedding anniversaries for many years 
to come! 

Some remarkable deductions from former rates are quoted in risks 
recently equipped with automatic sprinklers. A Brooklyn factory, 
where last year the rate stood at two and a quarter per cent, may now 
be written, thanks to the sprinklers, at sixty-five cents. A new risk on 
Fifth avenue above Thirty-fourth street is figured unofficially at thirty- 
five cents, with fierce competition among the companies to obtain full 
lines. 

There seems to be some doubt in the minds of companies seeking 
insurance upon automobiles whether this class of business falls under 
the head of fire, accident or marine insurance. The forms most sought 
for include transportation, collision, pilferage and fire risks. The 
insurance against fire only appears to be in a minority. The conse- 
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quence is that there is no directly accredited body prepared or author- 
ized to establish rates which are fair all around. In the meantime, 
the competition in forms and rates threatens to destroy all attempts 
to preserve any uniformity of action. There is still complaint that 
the English Lloyds are selling automobile insurance by underground 
channels, which strikes many companies as singular evidence of the 
inadequacy of the Insurance Department efforts to suppress it. A 
novel phase of the competition is said to be offers through brokers of 
policies written in Chicago covering under blanket forms anywhere 
in the United States. 

It was reported in this city a week ago that the subject of a central 
rating bureau, for handling rates upon electric car barns, motors, 
cars, etc., was to be revived in rating boards nearby. Thus far noth- 
ing more has been heard officially regarding it, but the general con- 
clusion is that the storm center in the agitation is in the New England 
Exchange; and until that body endorses the project, it will never be 
adopted. The sentiment in New York is decidedly adverse to the 
suggestion caused largely by the unfavorable experience of com- 
panies with the class of risks affected by the agitation. 

Several lines of fire insurance from Kingston, Jamaica, have lately 
been offered in this market, with no takers so far as can be learned. 
The forms contained an explicit waiver of the earthquake exemption 
clause, which caused so many English companies to withdraw from 
the island, although, in the litigation following the fire and quake of 
two years ago, the companies lost their claims of non-liability because 
of the quake. 

Robert Lewis, manager of the Alliance of London, remained here a 
few days after his arrival last week and is now in Canada, visiting 
his company’s head office in that country. He may be able to learn 
why the chances of profit are greater in Canada than in the United 
States. 

Fire insurance companies’ stocks sold at auction last week as fol- 
lows: Four shares Continental, 1653; four shares Fidelity Fire, 360; 
three shares Home, 344. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

Evidencing the peculiar methods adopted by the management of 
the Illinois National Fire of Decatur, Ill., is the fact, brought out in 
the recent examination of the company by the Illinois Department, 
that there were no records kept at the Decatur office of the transac- 
tions of the treasurc:, nor, apparently, other than in his books, and 
these were not available to the examiners. Of the Honduras Na- 
tional Railway Company stock, amounting to $70,000 (book value), 
and the Old Mexican Land and Improvement Company stock, shown 
in the assets at $44,000, nothing is known as to their real value, these 
securities not being quoted in any financial books available. Not 
only this, but there seems to have been considerable changing of the 
company’s assets as well. In February last, when a previous exam- 
ination was made by the Department of its home State, among the 
assets of the Illinois National were five certificates of deposit in the 
Mansfield Banking Company, which is supposed to be controlled by 
the Fairbanks, who also control the company. These certificates, ag- 
gregating $126,080, and which had been issued for a short period, 
were admitted as assets by the Department, with the distinct under- 
standing, however, that they should be available as cash at any time 
when needed. The recent examination discloses the fact that the 
certificates in question were exchanged in the interim for others, 
there now being seven, amounting to $73,119, the latter having been 
issued by the banking company. As these certificates run from one 
to three years, they are not now, of course, convertible into cash to 
apply on the payment of the company’s many obligations. 

The Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose elected the 
following officers of the Grand Pond on October 5 in Chicago, as 
follows: Chas. H. Pescay, New Orleans, most loyal grand gander; 
T. H. Williams, Los Angeles, grand supervisor of flock; C. H. Silk- 
worth, Milwaukee, grand wielder of the goose quill; F. G. Snyder. 
Louisville, grand keeper of the golden goose egg; W. T. Benallack, 
Detroit, grand custodian of the goslings; Hart Darlington, New York, 
grand guardian of the nest. 

E. H. Carruthers of Syracuse, N. Y., and H. C. Stockdell of Atlanta 
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did not enter the race for grand gander, as expected. In the evening 
a banquet was given for the grand officers at the Hotel La Salle, 
Thomas E. Gallagher acting as toastmaster. The annual initiation 
took place on the evening of October 6, and a number of candidates 
went through. . 


There have been very few changes in the personnel of the com- 
mittees of the Western Union, recently appointed for the ensuing 
six months. H. N. Kelsey goes on the governing committee, T. E. 
Gallagher having been elected chairman of this committee. S. D. 
Andrus goes on the arbitration committee, and succeeds H. N. Kelsey, 
transferred, as stated above, to the governing committee. 

It is with regret that we learn of the serious illness of J. A. Dag- 
gett, Western representative of the Security Fire of New Haven. Mr. 
Daggett underwent an operation last week for appendicitis. Symp- 
toms of peritonitis developed, and Mr. Daggett’s condition is grave. 

The executive committee nominated by the special committee of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters appointed for that purpose are 
as follows: C. M. Rogers, Fred E. R. Jones, Nathan Klee. 

Neal Bassett has been appointed Western manager of the Newark 
Fire, and will open a department in Chicago on January 1. This de- 
partment will cover the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Idaho and Montana. 

F. L. Weineck has been appointed special agent for the California 
Fire, the appointment taking effect as of date November I. 

W. H. Smith, special agent of the Security of New Haven, becomes 
special agent in Michigan for the National Union. 

A. L. McCrae has been appointed manager of the surplus line and 
outside brokerage departments of Shipman & Wayne. 

J. D. Collins, who has been in the insurance business a great many 
years at Vandalia, Ill., died recently, at the age of 71 years. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


At the last meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange noth- 
ing but routine matters was taken up. The lumber yards’ schedule 
and rules are still in the hands of the executive committee. 


A good deal of comment has been caused in. fire insurance circles 
by the fire, a few days ago, in the residence of Governor Eben S. 
Draper, on Beacon street, Boston. The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers classifies the structure as a “first-class risk.” At the same 
time, it is asserted that ordinary wooden joists are used in some of 
the partitions. It seems that the fire had gained considerable head- 
way before being discovered, about 3.30 A. M. The paneled walls 
on the first two floors afforded a continuous pathway for the flames. 
The State Fire Marshal is investigating the matter because of certain 
suspicious circumstances connected with the fire. The loss on the 
contents of the Governor’s house will be total, and the loss on the 
building is placed at about sixty per cent. The amount of insurance 
involved was $180,000, of which $50,000 was on contents. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The promotion of John G. Kase, former chief clerk and cashier of 
the Eastern department of the California, to be its Philadelphia su- 
burban and Southern New Jersey special agent, is looked upon with 
favor by the insurance fraternity here, with whom Mr. Kase has been 
in touch so long. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Peoples National 
Fire Insurance Company held in the Bourse last week, President 
Amonson announced that the company now has a full paid cash capital 
of $1,000,000, also that its gross premiums to date were $1,025,652, 
while losses only aggregated $133,884. Since January 1 the company 
has established 1414 branch offices in thirty-four States. There were 
represented at the meeting 35,000 out of the 40,000 shares of stock 
issued by the company, and the feeling toward President Amonson 
was indicated by the enthusiasm with which his statements were 
received. 


At the meeting of the directors of the Insurance Company of North 
America held on the 5th, no action was taken regarding the election 
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of a successor to the late President Charles Platt, and it was an- 
nounced that none would be taken until the new year. 

Following prices, ranging from 340 to 341, realized for shares of 
stock of the Fire Association sold at auction on Wednesday of last 
week, the price was on Thursday bid up to 347. 

The balance in the insurance fund of the Reading Railway has 
reached the sum of $1,048,841. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 


—County Judge Stevens, at Rochester, recently sentenced Theresa Smith to 
350 days in the penitentiary and to pay a fine of $180. The defendant pleaded 
guilty to setting fire to a box of hats in her store on Clinton avenue last spring. 

—Manager J. M. Hughes of the Newark Fire Insurance Exchange has 
notified members that, owing to delay in settling the form of the decree in the 
case of the Attorney-General against the Exchange, it has been agreed that the 
decree when entered shall not become operative at a date earlier than Novem- 
ber 5, 1909. 

—On October 1 John G. Kase, who has been head clerk and cashier in the 
Eastern department of the California Insurance Company since it was opened, 
took charge of the Philadelphia suburban and Southern New Jersey field as 
special agent. Mr. Kase has a wide experience in the insurance business, 
having formerly been connected with the American Fire, Philadelphia, and also 
interested for himself locally in the city of Philadelphia, and has many friends 
in the section in which he will cover as special agent. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


Fire Insurance Course at Boston Y. M. C. A. 


The School of Commerce and Finance Association Institute of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association has announced its courses 
on insurance for the coming season. The course opened Tuesday night, 
October 12. The programme comprises fourteen lectures as follows: 

Fire Insurance Course.—Instructor: William B. Medlicott, S. B. 

1. A preliminary lecture, to which the public is invited. 

2. History of fire insurance in the United States. Derived from ex- 
perience acquired in England. Early questions which arose in the busi- 
ness. Relation of fire insurance to the business world of to-day. : 

8. Theory of fire insurance. Indemnity for loss: Collection and dis- 
tribution of this indemnity by insurance companies. 

4. Relations of fire insurance to the State and public. 
of the effect and purpose of public supervision of insurance. 
taxation to the cost of insurance. a 

5. Agency system. The middleman. How business is secured. Obli- 
gations of the agent. Ideals that should characterize his work. Methods 
in use in his department. 


Consideration 
Relation of 


6. The risk. Fire protecting and engineering. Fire prevention. The 
subjects of hazards, physical and moral. ; 

7. The policy. Rules and forms. Standard policy. Analysis of its 
conditions. Coinsyrance. 


8. Underwriting. Office organization. Policy traced from first appli- 
eation through agent or broker until accepted and recorded by company. 

9. Rate making. Insurance exchanges. Tariff bureaus. Schedules, 
their use and application. 

10. Accounts and statistics. 
vestments. Impairment. 

11. Inspection and classification of risks. 
tion. Experience tables. 

12. Losses and their adjustment. Duties and obligations of the in- 
sured. Ascertainment of value and loss. 

13. Losses and their adjustment. Limitations of liability. Coinsurance. 
Options of the insured. 

14. Recapitulation. Review of 
points. 


Fire insurance reserves. Insurance in- 


Object and result of inspec- 


preceding matter touching special 





—The Sun of New Orleans has been admitted to Connecticut. 


—Arthur E. Goodwin, connected with the Boston local agency of H. G. Fair- 
field & Co., has been appointed agency special for the general agency of R. S. 
Hoffman & Co. 

—“Canonchet,” the home of ex-Governor William Sprague of Rhode Island, 
which was located near Narragansett Pier, was totally destroyed on Monday last. 
The loss is estimated at $1,000,000, as the building was a very expensive one and 
contained many valuable works of art. Mr. Sprague carried no fire insurance. 
He had been warned to repair the chimneys, but neglected to do so, and the 
cause of the fire is believed to have been a defective flue. 








—The annual report of the Minnesota Insurance Department shows that the 
mutuals other than township mutuals had a ratio of losses to premium of 1.19 
in 1908, the largest in thirty years, with the exception of 1887. 
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THE WEST. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest passed into history on October 7, at 6 P. M. 

Never before in the history of this association has the attendance 
been so large as it was this time. The spacious banquet hall of the new 
Hotel La Salle was filled to overflowing by members and their friends, 
and the intense interest manifested in the proceedings unmistakably in- 
dicated complete satisfaction with the programme arranged by President 
H. N. Kelsey. An invocation at the beginning of each day’s morning 
session was an innovation which met with unanimous approval. There 
were two sessions on Wednesday, the 6th, and two on Thursday, the 7th. 

Routine business occupied a portion of the first session, and then 
President Kelsey delivered his annual address in a dignified and im- 
pressive manner. On the subject ‘‘A Retrospective View” he traced the 
evolution of State supervision from 1871 down to the present time, com- 
mending its good and condemning its bad points. He presented figures 
showing an underwriting loss of over $5,000,000 to stock companies from 
1870 to 1908, and advocated State legalization of such rates as are made 
by company representatives, who are best qualified to perform the service. 
Statistics were furnished to show that capital does not look with favor 
upon fire insurance investments. 

In the matter of ‘‘Harmful Laws” he specifically mentioned the valued 
policy law, and termed it a legalized Mephistopheles, tempting the weak 
and criminal, and placing in jeopardy the life and limb of the unsus- 
pecting and trustful occupants of property under its control. 

Under the head of ‘‘Fire Prevention and Improved Construction,’”’ he 
indulged in the hope that Chicago might take the lead in an effort to 
attain “The City Beautiful and Indestructible.’””’ He recommended the 
appointment of a committee of five to prepare a history of fire under- 
writing in the United States. 

Chas. E. Sheldon of Rockford delivered the annual address, entitled 
“Fire Insurance—Our Profession.’’ Many subjects of interest to the 
fraternity were touched upon in this paper, and a high tribute was paid 
the Western Union for the good work it has accomplished. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Col. B. W. Dunn, 
U. S. A. Chief Inspector Bureau of Explosives. Col. Dunn’s theme was 
“Interest of Insurance Companies in the Safe Transportation of Dan- 
gerous Articles.’”” This subject proved interesting and instructive. 
Among the points brought out were these: That 5000 railway cars are 
constantly in use handling explosives; that the known property loss 
caused by the careless handling of explosives has been over $3,000,000, 
and that the bureau has only twenty inspectors in the country at the 
present time. 

The next speaker was Fred Guenther, whose ‘‘Remarks From a Local 
Agent,’’ interspersed with good stories, well told, drew forth enthusi- 
astic applause. 

This session closed with a paper by Hon. Thos. J. McComb, Insurance 
Commissioner of Oklahoma, entitled ‘‘State Supervision and How 
Proper Relations and Understanding Between Companies May be Main- 
tained.”” That Mr. McComb is popular with insurance managers and 
special agents was indicated both by his hearty reception and by the 
generous applause accorded him at the conclusion of his address. 

Thursday’s morning session commenced with an address by Powell 
Evans on ‘Fire Insurance and Prevention as Related to Credit.’ Lack 
of space prevents an intelligent discussion of this valuable paper. The 
references it contains to other writings on this important subject point 
the way to the fountainhead of information and thus facilitate an ex- 
haustive study of the topic. 

“The Passing of the Frame Terminal Elevator,’ by A. C. Olds, was 
the next number on the programme, and was replete with statistical 
data. 

At this point the proceedings were interrupted for a moment by the 
photographer, who took a picture of the assemblage. 

The president then introduced Hon. Herbert M. Wilson, Chief Engineer 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, who 
spoke on ‘‘Waste and Conservation of Structural Mineral Resources.” 
It may be truthfully said of this address, without in any way under- 
rating any of the other papers read, that it was, from the very nature 
of the subject-matter dealt with, the most important contribution, from 
an educational stindpoint, ever made to the Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest. It comes at a time when the whole country is aroused 
to the importance of reducing the enormous fire waste. It also comes 
from a source—the Government itself—which brands it as authentic. 

The final session opened at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, 
October 7. Reports of committees, unfinished business, and new busi- 
ness were disposed of in quick succession. At the request of the presi- 
dent, H. N. Wood, special agent of the North British and Mercantile in 
Iowa, spoke eloquently and feelingly of the members who had died dur- 
ing the past year. The reading of the memorials was dispensed with, 
but ordered printed in the proceedings as usual. 

The resolution offered a year ago, providing life membership for all 
who had paid twenty-five years’ dues, was adopted. The incoming 
executive committee was authorized to increase the dues, in order to 
— the annual deficit, and thus stop further inroads on the 
surplus. 

The next order of business was the election of officers, and when nomi- 
nations for president were called for, a spirited but friendly contest 
arose between the supporters of C. T. Deatrick, special agent of the 
Home in Ohio, and W. M. Van Valkenburg, special agent of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe in Kansas. Both men have many admirers, 
as was evidenced by the large number of seconding speeches made from 
the floor. H. M. Wood nominated Mr. Van Valkenburg, and John Smith 
did the oratorical honors for Mr. Deatrick. The vote for these candi- 
dates stood as follows: Deatrick, 249; Van Valkenburg, 178. After 
making a few remarks complimentary to Mr. Deatrick, Mr. Wood se- 
cured the floor and, on his motion, Mr. Deatrick’s election was made 
unanimous. 

During the two days in which the meeting had been in session, a 
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lively interest developed in the treasurership. Many of the fieldmen 
favored L. S. MacEnaney, while some of the managers wanted G. H. 
Batchelder for this office. According to the association’s order of busi- 
ness, the vice-president should have been elected next, but President 
Kelsey asked for and received permission to call for nominations for 
treasurer. The aforementioned candidates were accordingly nominated. 
This vote resulted as follows: Batchelder, 143; MacEnaney, 92. 

The complement of officers elected is as follows: President, Claude 
G. Deatrick; vice-president, Geo. E. Redfield, Jr.; treasurer, G. H. 
Batchelder; secretary, N. E. Briggs. Directors: H. N. Kelsey, H. W. 
Clayton, H. F. Espenscheid, W. J. Haggerty of Minneapolis; G. G. 
Williams of Milwaukee; Howard Hudler of Chicago; R. J. Hefferman of 
St. Louis; E. W. Jewell of Chicago; G. W. Stuck of Peoria. 


COMMENTS ON THE CONVENTION. 


The keynote of the meeting was harmony. This was fittingly set 
forth in the annual address delivered by Charles E. Sheldon, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Western department of the American of 
Newark, who paid a tribute to the Western Union, which, he said, had 
done so much to place the business of fire underwriting on the high 
plane it now occupies and which is so befitting its importance to the 
commercial and business world as a whole. Referring briefly to what 
has already been accomplished by the Unien in reducing the fire waste 
of the country, as also in making equitable the cost of insurance, Mr. 
Sheldon struck a-responsive chord when he declared that, while he was 
reading from the “Gospel of Publicity,’’ he was preaching the ‘‘Gospel 
of Harmony,” and asked his hearers if they were ready to receive it. 

President Kelsey reviewed the history of fire insurance during the past 
thirty-nine years, or since the organization of the Fire Underwriters of 
the Northwest. His address abounded in statistics, in which was em- 
phasized the deplorable fact that during the period in question the com- 
panies show a loss on underwriting of 114 per cent. As proof that in- 
vestors do not look with much favor upon fire insurance company stock 
as a medium of investment, Mr. Kelsey presented interesting statistics 
showing the decrease in the number of companies operating in several 
States last year as compared with the record for the year 1871. Com- 
menting upon the figures shown, he said they clearly demonstrated that 
there is such a thing as underwriting; further declaring that the suc- 
cessful results on the part of some companies cannot be attributed to 
either luck or circumstances. 

Enunciating the Jeffersonian doctrine of ‘‘Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none,’’ Commissioner McComb of Oklahoma declared that 
discrimination in rates should cease, citing the fact that many large 
manufacturing and mercantile concerns employ expert buyers to pur- 
chase fire insurance on the best terms and conditions; a circumstance 
which proves, he said, either that rates are too high or that these large 
concerns get their insurance too cheap. 

Declaring at the cutset his belief that, in principle and practice, safe 
insurance and sound credit are inseparable, Powell Evans, chairman of 
the insurance committee of the National Association of Credit Men, dis- 
cussed his subject at considerable length. He took the stand that there 
should be the most intimate co-operation between the insurer and the 
insured on the bread subject of fire waste and fire prevention. Mr. 
Evans enumerated the several agencies which are now engaged on some 
phase of this all-important question, and said that more were needed to 
carry the project to a successful end. 

The day of the frame terminal elevator, as an insurance proposition, 
has passed, declared A. C. Olds, executive special at Chicago for the 
Phenix of Brooklyn. This has been brought about, he said, through the 
low rate obtainable on the fireproof elevator, which makes that class of 
storage preferable to the grain buyer, in that it eliminates the ‘‘carry- 
ing charge,’’ formerly quite an item of expense. Presenting an array 
of figures bearing on the subject, Mr. Olds said there could be no ques- 
tion that the frame terminal elevator had outlived its usefulness and 
was rapidly being supplanted by those of fireproof type. 

In an exhaustive and carefully prepared paper, Hon. Herbert N. Wil- 
son, Chief Engineer of the United States Geological Survey, dealt with 
fire waste in its relation to the structural mineral resources of the 
country. After giving in detail the destruction wrought by fire in the 
United States, with the resultant depletion of our natural resources in 
the way of building material, certain of which, such as wood and iron, 
are not inexhaustible by any means, Mr. Wilson said it was patent to 
all that something must be done to stop the unnecessary waste of 
structural material. 

As president of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, Fred Guenther pledged the companies every support a loyal 
agent can give them, and in return he asked for the same loyalty to 
the agents on the part of the companies. 





State and Special Agency Appointments and Changes. 


Northwestern National.—C. D. McKenzie, special agent for Iowa and Ne- 
braska, has surrendered Eastern Iowa to J. F. Norse, Northern Illinois special 
agent of the company. 

Westchester.—F, L. Weineck, resigned as special agent for Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Northern Michigan, to go with the California Insurance Company. 

P Royal.—John W. Baker, formerly a special in Illinois, has returned to his old 
ield. 

_ National, Hartford—W. H. Harrison, resigned as Iowa special agent to go 
into the local agency business at Davenport. 

Shawnee Fire.—Joseph M. Bishop, special agent for Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, succeeding B. F. Collins. 





Ohio Observations. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Agents at Toledo recently held a meeting and discussed the reorgani- 
zation of the Toledo Underwriters Association. There has been a desire 
on the part of some of the agents for several months to reorganize, but 
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a fear that such an organization would run afoul of the anti-trust law 
has delayed action. The predominating idea is to get rid of the large 
number of multiple agencies, establish a uniform system of forms, pre- 
vent the business from going to Eastern brokers and remove various 
abuses that have existed for some time. Rates are not bothering the 
agents so much and the organization would probably have little to do 
with them. 

H. H. Hollenbeck, Deputy Fire Marshal under his father, S. D. Hol- 
lenbeck, the State’s first Fire Marshal, recently died suddenly in Toledo 
from an attack of paralysis. Mr. Hollenbeck was Chief Deputy with 
Fire Marshal Rogers, also, and had been prominent in politics in this 
State for several years. 

Directors of the Franklin Mutual Fire of Columbus have elected the 
following officers: President, Henry O’Kane; first vice-president, John 
T. Corbett of the Hayden-Corbett Chain Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harry S. Waite of the Case Crane Company; secretary, John 
O’Kane of the O’Kane agency; treasurer, John D. Price of Orr-Brown & 
Co., wholesale druggists. 

An ordinance has been introduced in the city council at Columbus to 
prohibit the sale and use of fireworks of all kinds. The Mayor is given 
authority to permit displays in the parks. The measure is patterned 
somewhat after the ordinance now in force in Cleveland. 

Cleveland, October 9. oO. M. C. 





—B. L. Baldwin, a local agent of Omaha, Neb., is promoting the organiza- 
tion of a new company. 


—George L. Weed has been appointed manager of the automobile department 
of J. D. Cory & Co. of Chicago, succeeding H. B. Fridstine. 


—Western field men of the Williamsburg City Fire will meet at Freeport 
following the Northwestern meeting, for a conference with Western Manager 
Gund and General Agent Douglass. 


—The Firemens of Newark has rented handsome offices in the Home Insur- 
ance building at Chicago. This department will cover the business in the 
Central Western States, with Neal Bassett as manager. 


—Attorney-General Frank L. Gilbert of Wisconsin holds that it is not a 
violation of chapter 159 of the laws of 1909 for an agent to receive a commis- 
sion on his own property or on property in which he is interested. 


—In the Indiana anti-trust litigation at Richmond and Bluffton a number of 
local agents and others were put on the stand, and evidence was secured as to 
the existence of the local boards and their agreements as to rates and the 
securing of information from the Sellers’ rating bureau. 


—F. J. Fetter of the Missouri Advisory Rating Bureau has sent notice to all 
local agents in his territory that the rerating of the mercantile business of 
Missouri will be pushed as rapidly as facilities permit. This reduction is to be 
five per cent on mercantile risks and their contents, in addition to a ten per 
cent reduction on dwellings. 


—The Utah Association of Credit Men covering Utah and parts of Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Montana and New Mexico, plans to get the mercantile 
agencies to furnish in their records the amount of fire insurance merchants are 
carrying. The association will also ask its members and fire insurance agencies 
to notify it if they learn of any merchants who are not carrying adequate in- 
surance. 


—The changes in the methods of rating in Union territory have been com- 
pleted. The Parker Actuarial Bureau will be continued to make schedules, but 
with nothing to do with the making of rates or the management of State rating 
bureaus. The former contracts with the State rates for the use of the analytic 
system of rating have been rescinded, and in place an agreement has been 
reached which is regarded as obviating all criticism. 


—The recent appointment of a receiver for the Merchants Mutual Fire of 
Topeka, Kan., had been anticipated for some time, as losses had been heavy 
and the membership falling off. The company was organized in November, 
1907, with the following officers: President, F. M. Newland; secretary, H. P. 
Packard. E. A. Tyler was field manager. The latter is understood to have 
formerly been identified with the Merchants State Mutual of Fargo, N. D., 
which reinsured its business in the National Mutual Fire of Omaha in 1905, 
and with other Dakota and Nebraska mutual companies. It was reported that 
the Kansas Insurance Department made an examination of the Merchants 
Mutual Fire of Topeka about a year ago, and found occasion to criticise the 
methods of its management. 





THE SOUTH. 





Mechanics and Traders Buys Southern Building. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Acting for the Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company, R. L. 
Emery of Emery & Norton, the company’s general agents, has pur- 
chased for $45,000 the old Southern Insurance Company’s building in 
Common street. Arrangements are now being made to move the Me- 
chanics and Traders business from its present home in Carondelet street 
to the new structure. The sale has attracted considerable interest. 
The building is desirably located and admirably suited for the needs of 
an insurance company. It was elaborately fitted out by M. A. Shumard 
& Co., the agents here for the German of Freeport some years ago, 
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After the failure of the German of Freeport the Southern bought the 
structure at auction for $55,000. MAGNOLIA. 
New Orleans October 9. 





—The Atlas of Des Moines is entering Mississippi through the general agency 
of W. L. Nelson & Co. of Memphis. 


—Night riders recently burned the tobacco barn of Edward Johnson, near 
Willow, in Bracken county, Ky. Three thousand pounds of tobacco were de- 
stroyed. 


—The Florida business of the Virginia State of Richmond has been rein- 
sured in the Delaware of Philadelphia, the former company withdrawing from 
the State. 


—Lewis T. Powers, formerly with the Southern Fire of Lynchburg, has been 
appointed special agent of the Dixie Fire for Louisiana and Mississippi, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. 


—The Virginia Field Club has elected the following-named officers for the 
ensuing year: President, H. Y. Chatterley; vice-presidents, S. E. Bickford, 
George McG. Goodridge; secretary, William R. Robbins. 


—The German Union Fire of Baltimore has notified the Virginia Insurance 
Department of its desire to withdraw its deposit of bonds in the hands of the 
State Treasurer for the protection of Virginia policyholders. 


—Since February 18, 1909, seven persons have been convicted in Virginia of 
incendiarism and sentenced to terms in the penitentiary varying from three 
years to twenty years. Several others have been arrested and are awaiting trial. 


—D. M. Pollard, one of the Texds special agents four the Southern National 
of Austin, Tex., has obtained an interest in a local agency in Austin, Tex., but 
will continue his work as special agent with the Southern National in looking 
after the agencies established by him. 


—We are advised that the organization committee of the Phenix Fire In- 
surance Company of Baltimore, which is being promoted by Paul Turner, has 
not yet been completed. When it is completed a meeting will be held at which 
it will be decided whether or not it is then deemed desirable to proceed with 
the formation of the company, with a capital of $500,000 and an equal amount 
of surplus. 


—At the first formal meeting of the Texas Fire Rating Board, recently held 
at Austin, it was announced that fire insurance rates were too high in Texas, 
and that it would be the board’s endeavor to have them reduced to a fair level. 
The board also announced that it would insist upon standard classification of 
risks and.will require all insurance companies* to report annually their expe- 
rience on different classes of risks in Texas. 


—The fire protection of Memphis is criticised largely for the lack of an 
effective fire alarm service, the telephone being used chiefly to call the depart- 
ment, with several cases where buildings have been destroyed because the person 
sending in an alarm did not have a nickel and could not get central. For the 
first nine months of this year 520 alarms were turned in, of which 426 came by 
telephone, and only 24 through regular fire-alarm boxes. 


—The National Board’s committee on fire prevention has issued a report on 
conditions at Charlestown, W. Va. The report states that the Mayor guaran- 
teed the salaries of the police officers for October, and the wholesale mer- 
chants, through the influence of the fire chief, agreed to guarantee the salaries 
of the fire department for one month. In the meantime it is expected that the 
people will vote on a tax levy sufficient to provide adequate protection. 


—Arthur Wakeley, receiver for the National Mutual Fire of Omaha, has 
been given permission by the court to sue 110 persons who gave notes several 
years ago.to the Trans-Mississippi Mutual, a concern absorbed by the National 
before it went into the hands of the receiver. The notes were returned to the 
makers when the Trans-Mississippi Mutual was absorbed, but the receiver holds 
that they were not released thereby from their obligation to pay the liabilities 
existing when the company was absorbed. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





—Eleven claims against the Alliance, Palatine and Commercial Union of 
London involving a total of $100,000, growing out of the San Francisco con- 
flagration of 1906, are being tried together in the United States Circuit Court 
at San Francisco. The policies at suit contained the earthquake clause. 

—-It is believed that other companies will soon withdraw from membership in 
the Pacific Coast Board following the Royal Exchange, as a result of dissatis- 
faction with the fifteen per cent commission limitation in that territory. An 
increasing number of new companies is operating in the field and paying graded 
commissions, and are making inroads on the business of the companies which 
are held to the lower commissions. 


—The annual meeting of the joint supervisory committee in charge of the 
Rocky Mountain field will be held at Denver October 25. The representatives 
of the Western Union are J. W. G. Cofran of the Hartford, Edw. T. Campbell 
of the American Central, J. H. Lenehan of the Phenix, and G. H. Lermit of 
the Northern. The Pacific Coast’ Board is represented by Bernard Faymon- 


ville of the Firemans Fund, Frank J, Devlin of the Atlas, and James Wyper of 
the London -and Lancashire. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 


“Discrimination and Co-operation in Fire Insurance Rating.” 


An article by Professor Lester W. Zartman, of the Department of 
Political Economy, Yale University, on the topic, ‘‘Discrimination and 
Co-operation in Fire Insurance Rating,’’ which appeared originally in 
The Yale Review and has been reprinted in pamphlet form, has already 
aroused much interest and discussion. Professor Zartman’s treatment of 
the subject is, in the main, logical and comprehensive, though there are 
some statements and remarks to which exceptions are taken by under- 
writers. Copies of the pamphlet may be bought at 10 cents each 
through The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





A Local Agent’s Protest Against Proposed Legislation. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

There appeared in THE SPECTATOR of September 30 the following 
paragraph: 

“Tllinois fieldmen are agitating the adoption of a law protecting fire 
insurance companies against dishonest local agents, and especially those 
who give checks in settlement of overdue balances when they have no 
funds in bank to protect it.” 

The companies are to be congratulated that the fieldmen are to agi- 
tate into law some sort of protection to the fire insurance companies 
from dishonest local agents; but do they really need such law, or a 
little better judgment in the selection of local agents? An agent who 
must be kept honest by some specially prepared and thoroughly agitated 
law ought to be bounced, and a company retaining such an agent is 
doing a little more than its share towards keeping up the waste of good 
money. Now, Mr. Fieldman, stop this agitation for special laws, and, 
instead, devote more time to investigating, selecting and appointing 
your local agents. Don’t, because you fail to ‘‘get into’’ an old-estab- 
lished agency on the first call, rush out and appoint the first man you 
meet. New agencies do not create a greater volume of business; and 
while you may secure some business, remember that somebody must pay 
the fiddler while your new man is learning the business. Be more care- 
ful of your appointments, Mr. Fieldman, and you will have no need of 
special legislation to keep local agents honest. There might be a law 
enacted with equal propriety prohibiting special agents from appoint- 
ing agents in small towns when the companies already represented are 
capable of caring for the business. Don’t ask the legislature to do for 
you what you are amply able to do for yourself. 


Johnstown, N. Y., October 6 L. O. CALAGENT. 





Sessions of State Legislatures. 
Below will be found the dates of commencement and the limitations 
of the sessions of the various State legislatures and of the United States 
Congress during the coming season: 








Time Time 

State AnD Dare. Limit, StaTE anD Dare. Limit, 

: Days Days. 

Coatiih, BMP ei sie. ce seh seces 50 | New York, January 8...........None. 

Kentucky, January 4............ 60 | Porto Rico, January 10.......... 60 

ee eer 60 | Rhode Island, January 4........ None. 

Maryland, January 2..... - 90 South Carolina, January 11..... 40 

Massachusetts, January 5........None. Congress, December 6..... None. 

Mississippi, January 4........... None. | Virginia, January 12............ 60 
New Jersey, January 11......... None. 





—The Middlewest Fire of Valley City, N. D., is entering South Dakota. 

—E. L. Bloom has resigned as secretary of the Spokane Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents. 

—J. B. Trumbull of Portland, Ore., resident general agent of the Law 
Union and Crown, has resigned. 


—J. T. O’Brien of Butte, Mont., has been appointed special agent of the 
Royal and the Queen for Eastern Washington, Northern Idaho and Montana, 
with headquarters at Spokane. 

—E. G. Mentor, chief clerk in the Pacific Coast department of the Law 
Union and Crown, has been transferred to the United States head office of the 
company at Chicago as manager of the foreign department. 


—lIt appears that there are two sides to the matter in which suit was brought 
by the Seattle Fire and Marine against Hanford & de Veuve. The latter are 
reported as declaring that the Seattle Fire and Marine is indebted to them for 
something over $3000. 


—By vote of the executive committee of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents the following companies have been added to the co- 
operating lists: Capital Fire, Des Moines, Ia.; Northwestern Underwriters 
Agency, Milwaukee; Standard Fire, Trenton, N. J. 


—Edward L. Montgomery has been selected by the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents to act as business manager of the American 
Agency Bulletin. Mr. Montgomery will travel for the association and represent 
its general interests, especially in connection with the American Agency 
Bulletin. 





—The Bankers Life Insurance Company is being organized at St. Joseph, 
Mo., by A. L. McPherson, David Rankin and William F. Rankin of Tarkio, 
Mo. The company is to have $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 








October 14, 1909] 





Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





Excessive Commissions in Accident Business. 
[CONTRIBUTED. ] 


From the present time until the end of the year we may expect, as is 
customary in order to make a fine showing in the annual report, that 
unusual efforts will be put forth by all companies to secure every appli- 
cation that can be written and collect the premium before the thirty- 
first day of December. That such efforts are to be commended goes 
without question, but as to the means adopted to secure these results 
there may be many serious objections. 

When we remember that, prior to the Armstrong investigation, the 
life companies pursued their various methods without interference or 
hindrance, no one at that time suspected that dark clouds were over- 
hanging the life insurance business, and that in a short time they 
would gather into a violent storm and burst over the heads of every 
company, guilty or not guilty of any offense. 

Who could be found at that time to prophesy that, within a short 
period, one or more legislatures would assume control of the expense 
account of the various life companies? Yet, as a matter of fact, such 
control is now so powerful that no company licensed in the State of 
New York is permitted to transgress the very stringent rules of the 
insurance laws without risk of forfeiting the license. 

During the past year the number of the new accident companies that 
have entered the field have been unusually large. Many of these, in 
their struggle for existence, must find it necessary, in order to meet the 
heavy initial expenses of starting, to augment the premium receipts as 
much as possible. Such efforts on their part excite reprisals on the part 
of their stronger competitors, and already there are indications that 
some of the more powerful companies are putting out circulars offering 
extra commission for business secured and paid for before the end of 
the year. 

Is it not well to be advised in time and to place seriously before the 
companies at the present moment the importance of not being led away 
from a conservative attitude? No one can foretell how long the com- 
missioners of the various States will remain inactive against the 
casualty companies. 

The experience of all the accident companies over a number of years 
has shown approximately a loss ratio of 46 per cent, an expense rate of 
50 per cent, and a margin of profit of 4 per cent. In this expense ratio 
is included the payment of a commission averaging something near 32 
per cent. If, however, companies, in their greed for premiums, are will- 
ing to pay higher rates of commission to secure business, it can only be 
done at the expense of the small margin of profit, and it is doubtful 
whether the Insurance Department, with their present disposition to 
reach out for legislative, administrative and underwriting functions, 
will sit quietly and allow the policyholders to pay premiums for insur- 
ance, of which nearly one-third goes into the pocket of the broker. 
Such high commissions afford a very strong inducement for making re- 
bates, and there is nothing whatever in the business itself to justify 
such high rates of remuneration to the p,2rson securing the application. 

If, however, the companies wish to keep themselves free from the in- 
terference of the State Departments, from the adoption of hostile laws, 
from improper methods of business, and yet remain in sympathy with 
the public, they should take warning in time and refuse absolutely to 
allow the expense ratio, in which of course the most important item of 
commissions is included, to be increased, and unless this be done, we 
may look, in the near future, for adverse legislation as drastic perhaps 
in reference to casualty companies as the Armstrong law proved to the 
life companies. The limit has surely been reached in a business of 
indemnity in which at least one-half the premium is spent in expenses 
before the insured receives one cent. 





Surety Rating Bureau. 


A rating bureau for fidelity and surety risks throughout the United 
States has been started at 62 William street, in charge of R. H. Towner, 
formerly manager of the underwriting department of the American 
Surety Company, along lines successfully followed by the fire insurance 
companies. The Towner Rating Bureau will make a scientific classifica- 
tion of fidelity and surety risks of all description, and promulgate rates 
which will be carefully computed to meet the hazard incurred. This is 
something that has never heretofore been accomplished in the surety 
world, although rating bureaus are a well-known aid to fire insurance 
companies. The growth of surety companies has made a demand for 
the adoption of similar methods of carefully computing the hazards on 
surety risks. Mr. Towner’s long training as manager of the underwrit- 
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ing department of one of the largest surety companies in the country 
makes him exceptionally well fitted for the management of the bureau. 
In an interview, he said: 


Surety companies have other problems confronting them than fire in- 
surance companies. The fire companies compete with each other, but 
have practically no competition with individuals. The surety companies 
must actively compete with individual suretyship, which is still ex- 
tremely common. Hence, if rates on surety bonds are too high, they 
hinder the development of corporate suretyship, because applicants file 
individual bonds rather than pay the high rate. On the other hand, if 
rates are too low, surety companies will lose money and will withdraw 
from those classes of risks which are unremunerative. This also hinders 
the development of corporate suretyship. Again, it must be remembered 
that a fire insurance company knows at the end of a year exactly what 
losses it has incurred. There can be no concealment about a fire. 
Surety companies, on the contrary, when they close their books on the 
31st of December do so with knowledge of only such losses as have been 
reported to them. In large classes of surety risks, particularly on statu- 
tory and public officers’ bonds, there is a heavy deferred liability, which 
may not be presented to the surety until years after it has been incurred, 
but which must eventually be paid. In one notable instance a surety 
company failed because it was carrying, with the assent of the State 
Insurance Department, only $15,000 reserve for a claim where, a few 
months afterwards, judgment for $70,000 was rendered against it. Surety 
companies, therefore, cannot rely solely on their current experience of 
annual losses. Their premium earnings must take into account the de- 
ferred liability, which must eventually be paid. 

It will be the aim of the Towner Rating Bureau to take into account, 
in fixing rates, every factor tending to affect the risk. In this work the 
bureau will have, not only the long experience of its manager, but the 
actual figures collected from the companies which subscribe to the 
bureau showing their experience on different classes of risks. In addi- 
tion to this, the bureau will collect a vast amount of data concerning 
losses and claims on bonds of personal sureties, which will supplement 
the experience of the companies themselves. 


A number of the active surety companies of the country have sub- 
scribed to the Towner Rating Bureau, and its success is assured. 





Appoints Representative in Western Missouri. 


The Fidelity and Deposit has appointed Frank R. Porter general agent 
at Kansas City for Western Missouri. Mr. Porter’s headquarters are in 
the Sharp building. In connection with his appointment Mr. Porter said 
to a representative of THE SPECTATOR: 


I have been in the surety business since 1898, having in that year en- 
tered the service of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
at Baltimore, my own town, as assistant judicial superintendent. I left 
that company with the close of 1902, to accept the superintendency of 
the judicial department of the Title Guaranty and Surety of Scranton, 
where I remained until 1906, when I resigned and came to Kansas City, 
determined to cast my future with the agency end of the business. 

I note of late that considerable railroad and fraternal business is 
being pried loose from one of the large companies. These are two lines 
that are dear to the heart of the president, and I am as yet unable to 
put my finger on the cause of loss, unless it is unusual activity of com- 
peting companies. I hear it rumored that the Altna Life (accident and 
liability department) is thinking of entering the field of fidelity bonds. 
To my perscnal knowledge they have had the matter under considera- 
tion for somewhat over a year. 


= 





United Surety vs. Munich Reinsurance Company. 


Judge Charles W. Heuisler of the Supreme Bench at Baltimore has 
delivered a decision dismissing the bill of complaint of the Munich Re- 
insurance Company, in so far as it affected the validity of the control 
of the Munich Reinsurance Company with the United Surety Company, 
and sustaining all the contentions of the United Surety Company. A 
decree will be signed by Judge Heuisler in conformity with his decision. 
The bill was dismissed with costs. 

The decision sustains the validity of the contract entered into by the 
Munich Reinsurance Company with the United Surety Company, under 
which contract the United Surety Company claims over $100,000, which 
amount, it is stated, is not claimed as damages, but under its regular 
accounts with the Munich, in pursuance of the terms of the contract. 





Casualty Notes. 


—tThe Insurance Department of California has taken charge of the California 
Mutual Live Stock Company. 


—A new schedule of rates for automobile collision insurance has been issued, 
changing the basis and making an average increase of about thirty per cent. 

—The Provident Accident and Guarantee Company, which is the new title of 
La Prevoyance of Montreal, has decided to increase its capital to $200,000, and 
hopes to complete the subscription in the next few months. The company does a 
general line o1 fidelity and casualty business, 

—J. Kendrick Upton, formerly manager of the casualty department of Ches- 
ley & Chesley, agents in Washington, D. C., for the Aitna Accident and Lia- 
bility Company, has been appointed general agent of the Empire State Surety 
at Washington for casualty lines, succeeding James C. Boe. Henry J. Hunt, 
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III., will continue to represent the company as resident manager of the bond- 
ing branches. 

—The Dixie Casualty and Surety Company of Jackson, Tenn., has decided to 
increase its capital stock to $100,000. This company is in process of organiza- 
tion. The officers are: I. B. Tigrett, president; H. E. Graper, vice-president; 
F. B. Fisher, secretary; Chas. E. Dexter, manager. 

—The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has canceled about 300 plate-glass 
risks in Chicago and has sent notice to the other companies writing plate-glass 
insurance in the city. Much of the business was written while the Pennsy}- 
vania Casualty was outside the former Chicago compact. 


—H. V. Mercer of the Minnesota Employees Compensation Commission ad- 
vises THe Spectator that no report has yet been made by the commission, as 
announced recently. The Labor Department of the State presented its annual 
report to the Governor, which was mistaken by some for the report of the com- 
mission. 


—C. L. O. Lucken, assistant to the president and general manager of the 
Continental Casualty of Chicago, has resigned to become manager of the acci- 
dent and health department of the American Casualty of Reading. Gerald 
Bunker has resigned as agency director of the Continental Casualty to go with 
the National Casualty of Detroit. 

—The fall business of the German Commercial Accident is running over forty 
per cent above that of a year ago, and, with the five new policy forms placed 
on sale in the past two weeks, the company is sure to experience a continued 
growth in new business. The Commercial is establishing new agencies daily. 
A general agent for Colorado is about to be appointed. A campaign for agents 
and new business in Kansas is also under way. 

—Horace B. Meininger, librarian of the International Association of Accident 
Underwriters, is completing his collection of accident and health policy forms. When 
complete the collection will comprise the forms in use now, as well as those 
issued by the several companies since they began business. Mr. Meininger is 
now endeavoring to get forms from those companies which have not thus far 
acted upon the suggestion made at the last convention. 


—L. B. Hoge is directing the affairs of the National Casualty of Detroit on 
the Pacific Coast, and the company is making its presence felt in that field. 
Mr. Hoge has devoted his energies to the accident and health insurance busi- 
ness, and has had sixteen years’ experience in the railway instalment, indus- 
trial disability, commercial and coupon branches of the business. He is there- 
fore well qualified to develop his present field. The name Hoge & Co. is gen 
erally found at the head of the company’s list of active agents. 

—The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company gives the 
following information concerning its accident and casualty fund for the year 
ended June 30, 1909: Income: From the railroad company, $524,386.55; in- 
terest and dividends, $35,864.50; miscellaneous, $62.50; total, $560,313.55. Ex- 
penditures: Claims in connection with accidents and casualties, including esti- 
mate of all outstanding at June 30, 1909, $543,101.18; expenses of administra- 
tion, $1,016.25; total, $544,117.43; met increase in fund, $16,196.12. 


—The Massachusetts Bonding, Bankers, United, Title Guaranty, and Lion 
Bonding companies have formed an organization for writing liquor dealers’ 
bonds in Nebraska under a plan which avoids any conflict with the anti-trust law. 
Each company will reinsure whichever one gets the business, applications being 
passed upon by a committee representing all the companies, and adjustments 
being made by the combined attorney. In addition to the premium, the liquor 
dealers must give a $5000 indemnifying bond signed by two freeholders. 

—The Buffalo Forge Company is suing the Mutual Security Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., to recover $50,000 under an insurance policy purchased by 
the forge company to protect it against loss resulting from strikes. The in- 
surance company alleges that the plaintiff made a false statement, saying it was 
running a non-union shop, and that it had no previous labor troubles, when as 
a matter of fact the moulders and foundrymen of the company went >n strike; 
that the plaintiff’s shop was union; that the strike lasted two months and that 
there had been previous labor troubles. 


—In regard to the American Live Stock Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Myron W. hobinson of the Mills building, New York city, says that he is 
having inquiries from all parts of the State, and business is coming in beyond 
expectations. He has recently appointed the following agents: John M. Tice, 
Mountville; Amk. L. Huntley, Nutley; J. Brognard Wright, New Brunswick; 
M. C. Whithead, Garfield; Hugh B. Ten Eyck, North Branch; Frank M. Tay- 
lor, Hackensasck; Clarence A. Krouse, Haddonfield; Gabriel O. Kinney, At- 
lantic City; W. G. Creveling, Washington; A. B. Craig & Co., Blairstown; J. 
V. Carter, Belvidere; S. C. Bishop, Elizabeth; J. C. Imhoff, Glassboro; Edward 
C. Carpenter, Moorestown; Elston M. French, Plainfield; Ashton & Crispin, 
Swedesboro; W. S. Cranmer, Cedar Run. Mr. Robinson also reports highly 
satisfactory progress in establishing the Security Casualty Company of In- 
dianapolis in his territory. 





Surety Notes. 


—F. A. Hancock, Chicago manager for the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, has resigned, and is succeeded by George E. Brennan, who was associate 


manager. 

—The suit of the American Surety against the Nebraska State Surety 
Board to test the legality of the law authorizing it to regulate surety rates has 
been argued at Lincoln and taken under advisement, both sides being permitted 
to file briefs. The law is attacked as a violation of the Federal Constitution in 
that it is class legislation, the surety companies being singled out from all other 
insurance companies, while the law was also attacked on more technical grounds. 
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REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled ‘‘Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,’ which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


American Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


The American of Newark proposes to increase its paid-up capital from $750,000 
to $1,000,000. President Hoadley says of the proposed increase: “I am inclined 
to believe that the action of the board of directors will be ratified, as the new issue 
will be offered to stockholders of record at par, while our stock at present has a 
book or market value of 500 bid, with a higher figure asked. Assuming that 
the proposed increase of 33 per cent in our capital stock should reduce the market 
value to perhaps 400, stockholders permitted to purchase the new issue at par 
would receive the equivalent of a 100 per cent dividend based on our last issue of 
$150,000 stock, which during the panic period of a few years ago sold at 300. 
The latter issue was made to take over, by way of reinsurance, the business of 
some Western companies that were affected by the San Francisco fire. The 
present increase is intended to put our company in the class our business war- 
rants. 


German Union Fire Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. 


It is reported that Robert Dickson and N. L. Frantz has compromised the liti- 
gation between the German Union Fire and its dissatisfied minority stockholders 
by purchasing the shares of the latter. Announcement is made that the com- 
pany’s capital of $200,000 will be increased and that it will make an active bid 
for a share of the insurance business of Maryland and other Eastern States. 


Illinois National Fire Insurance Company, Springfield, II. 


Below will be found a reprint of the body of a report upon the [ilinois 
National Fire, made by Examiner Lucius Pfouts to Insurance Superintendent 
Fred. W. Potter of Illinois, under date of September 20, 1909, and approved by 
the Superintendent September 28, 1909: 

Sir:—I have the honor to report that, in accordance with your instructions, i 
have made an examination of the books and records of the Illinois National Fire 
Insurance Company at Decatur, Ill. In this examination I was ably assisted by 
Charles J. Fahndrich. 

From the books and records we were enabled to determine the liability for the 
unearned premium on risks in force and the amounts estimated to be payable on 
losses incurred as shown by these records at the close of business on September 
18, 1909. We ascertained the reserve for the unearned premiums on risks in 
force to be $38,025.36, and the total estimated liability for the unpaid losses to 
be $101,312.36, making the total liability, excepting the capita] stock, $139,337.72. 

The books and records of the company at Decatur do not show any transac- 
tions of the treasurer of the company, as no reports of his transactions appear on 
file at the office in Decatur. We were unable to obtain the books and records of 
the treasurer, and our only information as to the assets of the company is con- 
tained in a signed statement of the treasurer itemizing the assets, which state- 
ment was verified from an inspection of the investments included in his statement. 
We found the following to be the par value and the book value of the investments 
so submitted for our inspection, namely: 

Par Value. Book Value. 





SNE TREE: 655 oc cro ent ene ans ce hee wes Oo $21,525.00 $21,525.00 
Cincinnati, Bluffton and Chicago Railroad bonds... 13,000.00 13,000.00 
1000 shares Honduras National Railroad Co. stock. 10,000.00 70,000.00 
46,000 shares Old Mexican Land & Improvement 
Comepens. BRIG, TE. oc osc acenspoeeicsasescccce * 46,000.00 44,000.00 
Certificate of deposit in the Mansfield Banking Co.. 73,119.74 73,119.74 
EE Gk bxicbn eis ag sheet Okie Saba eee oe eae $163,644.74 $221,644.74 
From the book value, namely, $221,644.74, I have deducted as assets 
not admitted, mortgage loans unsecured.................. nen $1,150.00 
Bonds of the Cincinnati, Bluffton and Chicago Railroad............ 13,000.00 
Stock of the Honduras National Railroad Company............... 70,000.00 
Stock of the Old Mexican Land and Improvement Company........ 44,000.00 
en NE oir 0 cee vanish: sb pata coebaels Coen esac gaeut $128,150.00 
Erie ROER. DCC BEI DE ns 0 dos osc csnacaerengieewascwns » 98,494.74 


The mortgage loans unsecured represent loans where the security is not worth 
double the amount of the loan, as required by the statute. 

_ The bonds of the Cincinnati, Bluffton and Chicago Railroad Company are not 
in the possession of the company, but are said to be on deposit in matters ot 
litigation. 

We are unable to ascertain any value for the Honduras Railroad Company 
stocks or the Old Mexican Land and Improvement Company stock. These stocks 
are not quoted in any of the financial books, nor does the company furnish us 
any information regarding the value of these stocks. 

At the time of making our last examination, in February of this year, the 
company was possessed of assets amounting to $202,501.87, divided into twenty- 
two mortgages aggregating loans of $76,421.87, all of which were well secured, 
and admitted by the Department. Also five certificates of deposit of the Mans- 
field Banking Company, aggregating $126,080.00. These certificates were also 
admitted at the time, as they were issued for a short period, and it was under- 
stood by your examiners that the same could be transferred into cash readily if 
the needs of the insurance company required it. 

Since the date of our last examination all these certificates of deposit have 
been exchanged, there being seven other certificates of deposit aggregating 
$73,119.74, issued by the banking company. These certificates of deposit are 
made payable in periods running from one year to three years’ time. This 
practically made the certificates of deposit unavailable at the present time for 
use in paying the obligations of the insurance company. The mortgage loans 
have been reduced from $76,421.87, which they amounted to at the time of our 
last examination, to $21,525, at the present time. The amounts realized from the 
exchange of securities have been invested in the bonds and stocks referred to as 
being unadmitted as an asset of the insurance company. The certificate from the 
Mansfield Banking Company shows that at the close of business on September 
18, 1909, the account of the Illinois National Fire Insurance Company was over- 
drawn to the amount of $286. 

I submit herewith schedule of the unpaid losses as shown by the records of the 
insurance company on September 13, 1909, together with an affidavit of the 
manager that all the losses appearing upon this record are all the losses known 
to him to exist against the insurance company. I also submit a schedule of the 
losses paid since January 1. 1909, as shown by this same record. 
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Higencp Wants. 


Hdjusting and Claim Attorneys. 








“PUSH ON—KEEP MOVING” 


One step ahead of insurance, both in 
easy writing and profit making. WILL 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME. 


Agents write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


WIETING BLOCK SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE EMINENT HOUSEHOLD OF 


COLUMBIAN WOODMEN 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
STRONG SECURE AND SURE 


Insures against Death, Insanity, Total Disability, Partial | Dinkity, ou Age at Seventy, Loss of Eve, 


Loss of Leg, Loss of Arm, Broken Leg, Broken Arm, and against 


Forfeiture of Insurance while Ill and Mentally Disqualified. 
BROADEST IN BENEFITS. PROMPTEST IN PAYMENT OF 
CLAIMS. STRONGEST IN FINANCIAL PLAN, 
lo Order the World dares challenge these 
tise wide a RE Oe eee Fee ees Point cay cilion Order 
at double the age. 
The Family Fratemity. _ The Premium Fraternity. | The Permanent Fratemity. 
Opportunity for Stock Company Agents and Fraternal Organizers. 





OFFICERS : eine Be Front Bg WA Bintord, J. G. St. Amand, Peter F. Clarke, P. E. 
mee. M .» W. Jackson, M. D.. Gen. Clement A. Evans. Counselors, 
STOCK If you can sell reliable stocks and bonds we 
want you. If you want to make money, the 
SALESMEN best, and permanent connections, you want us. 
WHO WANT Absolutely the best line up to present. 
A FUTURE State, district and local men wanted. 


COMMERCIAL FIDELITY COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Dept. A.%613=59 Dearborn St., Chicago 





WE WANT YOU to know that our Health and Accident CERTIFICATES are the most 
liberal and up-to-date on the market. 

WE WANT YOU to know that our District Managers’. Agents’ and Solicitors’ contracts are 
the most liberal made. 

WE WANT YOU to represent us, and you will if you write and get our liberal renewal and 
money-making terms. Address, 


THE PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
Nos. 809-810 Mutual Life Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A first class proposition for two good men 
who would like to represent the Union Central in Florida 
for the winter. B.S. Williams, General Agent, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 





An interesting proposition to those carrying 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 


Liberal Commission to Agents, 


AMERICAN SERVICE UNION, 253 Broadway, N. Y. City 
mW AN TE Dom 


Hustlers desiring top notch Contracts in growing progressive Company 
Popular up to date Health, Accident and Death Policies 
30,000 risks in forcein thirty States 
Liberal Compensation Guaranteed 
Monthly and Annual Premiums 























R AYMOND M. HUDSON, eeer-at-haw 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Practices in the Supreme Court of the United States and all State and Federal Courts and 
Insurance Departments. Have represented e com many years. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 


PERCY B. DUTTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York State Manager 


Humboldt Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Teutonia Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 











RWIN & GRIFFIN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
General Agents, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Delaware Fire Insurance Company of Delaware. 
= Lumber Insurance ‘company of rane, = Y. 
Lumber Tnpirence Cock iy of New Yor. - 
City of New York 
Frankfort Marine and Accident Tesuenep Company of 


New York Plate Glass Ineurance Company of Gorvany: 


New York. 





WARREN M. KIMBALL & CO. 


84 WILLIAM STREET, = © «© NEW YORK CITY 


Surplus Lines 


Strong European and American 
Stock Companies and London Lloyds 


Liberal Commission Prompt Service 





MYRON W. ROBINSON 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


General Agent for the State of New Jersey 


Security Casualty Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Life Stock Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Good opportunity for live agents in New Jersey 
New York Office: MILLS BUILDING 





HERBERT BUXTON, aes 
comprising agency of E. T. 


BUXTON INSURING AGENCY 


836 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Special facilities for handling excess lines for local agents in any part of the 
country. 


Geum ian, John 147 . 
Marshall & Co.. of Chicago. tate 








Cash Capital and Surplus $200,000.00 
FEDERAL CASUALTY Cco., ” 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Surplus Lines a Specialty 


ENRY L. ENGEL 
416-18-20 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


Correspondence Solicited Prompt Servica 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers. 





Fctuarial. 








Established 1870. 
AN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD COMPANY 
LOUIS SHERWOOD, President 
15 EXCHANGE PLACE, - - - - JERSEY CITY 
General Insurance Agents for New Jersey. 
Fire, Casualty, Automobile, Plate Glass, Fidelity Bonds. Live Stock Insurance 
Phone, J. C. 33 





_ pane R. TUTTLE 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York and Pennsylvania General Agent 


Reliable Fire Insurance Companies 





ETTIBONE & KROUSE, General Agents 
325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Representing Queen City Fire Insurance Co., Ohio, Penna., N. J. “eg West Va and 
HAWKEYE INS. CO., OHIO AND WEST V. 





W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns Allen. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


d Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
a Special Attention Given to Surpius Lines, 





F. CHURCHILL WHITTEMORE CO. 
118-120 N. FOURTH ST. (Ist Floor Pierce Bldg.), ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Garden. Saint Paul, Commerce, Williamsburgh Cit; Py omy 
Rhode Island. Stuyvesant, Pan coms 8. 6., Pail pited States, 
properti 


fommonwealth, North River, Continental, 
Nassau, Camden, Eastern, Granite State, Sea 
, Commission allowed Non-Resident Agents on Insurance on ST. 








Prominent gents and Brokers at Chicago. 








MONTGOMERY M. I. C. FuNKHOUSER 


MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
159 La Salle St., National Life Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Firemen’s Ins. Co.. Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Jefferson Fire Ins. Co., 


Philadelphia; Western Ins. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Farmers & Merchants Ins. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Lloyds Plate Glass Ins. Co., of New York. 


Gro. W. 








Actuarial, 








AVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
FACKLER, LL.B. 
Fellow Actuarial Society } 
iCONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street, New York (Rooms 1403-4-5) 


EDWARD B. 





ee C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELizuR WRIGHT 


CONSULTING. ACTUARY. 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


45 MILK STREET, Rooms 701 and 708, BOSTON, MASS. 


Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘Actuary” 





M. M. DAWSON, F. I. A 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Member of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








HARLES J. HARVEY, F. I. A. 


Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 
and Ireland 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Address care of COLONIAL LIFE INS. CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J, 





paces BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


502-3 PETERS BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA, 





R E. FORSTER, 
: CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


Areade Building, PHILADELPHIA 





‘Said W. GLOVER Ph.D., (in mathematics) 
Consulting Actuary, 


620 Oxford Road, 2 . 5 = Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





J H. NITCHIE, | 
ACTUARY 
153 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


919 Association Building 


Telephones} — 





—_— L. WOOLSTON, 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT, 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


Consulting Actuary 
1012 & 1013 FLEMING BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Invites correspondence regarding all branches of acturial work. 
Accurate calculations of premiums, surrender values, reserves, etc., on all recognized stand- 
ards on any form of pclicy. 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE POLICY FEATURES SUGGESTED 
Policy forms drawn to mect all legal requirements in any state. 
Thirty years’ experience. Formerly Actuary of lowa Insurance Department. 
Well Equipped Office. Prompt Service. 








H W. BUTTOLPH 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





LAW BUILDING, 
G, LADD PLUMLEY 


FELLOW ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





CONSULTING ACTUARY 
160 East 91st Street 


Telephone 2430 79th Street NEW YORK 





_ F. KUMPFERT, Ph. D., M. D. 
Consulting Actuary and Accountant 


ROOM 18 ~ ~ - = 
NEW ORLEANS, 


MASONIC TEMPLE 
LA. 


